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TO THE TEACHER. 

This book is a continuation of ^^ Evenings with 
Grandma, ' ' Part I, and the suggestions given for teachers 
in that volume hold good in this. 

Phonic practice is called for throughout the book, and 
matter for phonic review ma^ be found by turning to 
page 370. In these exercises the teacher should insist 
on a clear enunciation and a distinct sounding of final 
consonants on the part of the pupil. The pitch pipe 
should be used in these exercises, as explained on page 
370, as this makes for improved tone production. 

Whether the music that is given in the following pages 
be taken up by note or by rote, the lessons should come 
regularly in the order in which they are presented. Par- 
ticular attention must be paid to two points: tone pro- 
duction and enunciation. Properly conducted, these 
musical exercises are very helpful in developing a good 
reading voice. 

A list of words liable to be mispronounced is given 
on page 376. These words should be practised by the 
pupil until the correct pronunciation becomes the natural 
one. 

The work in oral and written English is continued, 
the pupils, as before, taking their directions from the 
printed page. The suggestions to the teacher are sug- 
gestions only, and they should be modified by teachers as 
circumstances require. 



It is not intended that all the work suggested for 
pupils at the end of any Evening should be finished in 
one lesson. 

When the class shows a weakness in carrying out any 
of the work, that particular work should be reviewed 
until the class can do it correctly. 

As to the reading: This series is based on the belief 
that thought and language are twin products, and that 
the teacher must deal with both in order to deal effec- 
tively with either. The teacher should remember that in 
order to make any vocabulary a working vocabulary, 
there must be much oral composition on the part of the 
pupils, with close attention and kindly criticism on the 
part of the teacher. 

J. W. D. 

New York City, February, 1912. 
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EVENINGS WITH 
GBANDMA 



CHAPTER I 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling-a-lmg-a- 
ling-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling ! Br-r- 
r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-up ! went 
the alarm clock in Ben's bed- 
room on the first Saturday in 
April. This was the day on which some of 
the boys in Ben's class in school had arranged 
to meet him to play marbles. 
1 





Up jumped Ben. Putting on 
his slippers, which lay at the 
side of the bed, he ran to the 
window and drew the curtains. 

Swish! came the rain against 
the window pane. And how the 
wind did blow! As Ben looked 
out, he could see the oaks, the 
elms, and the maples nearby 
bending before the wind as if I 
they would break. It was gusty 
and rainy : March and April in 
one. 

*' Well," said Ben, as he 
watched the rain pour down, ' 
to-day. None of the fellows will be out, 
so I will stay in, too. Maybe a letter will 
come from Grandma. That 
would make the day brighter. 
At any rate, I can finish my new 
book." 

Off went Ben to take his bath. 
Soon after that, he was dressed, 
and down to breakfast with his 
father and his mother. 




' no marbles 




^' Well, Ben," said his father, '' how do 
you like your new book ? ' ' 

* * Do you mean the one Mother gave me, or 
the one you gave me, Father? " 

* ' Ladies first, Ben. Tell me about the one 
your Mother gave you. ' ' 

*^ That is Franklin Matthews' ^ Back to 
Hampton Roads. ' It's a bully book. Dad." 

' ' Can 't you find a better word than bully, 
Ben ? A gentleman is known by the language 
he uses, as well as by the company he keeps. 
Bully is a slang word, and slang should not 
be used, either by gentlemen or ladies." 

^^ We boys use bully for everything. Dad. 
But if you say not to use it, of course I will 
not." 

^ ^ All right, my son. What other word will 
tell what you think about Matthews' book? " 
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I don't know any one word. Dad. It is 

a book that makes you feel proud and glad 

that you are an American. It tells all about 

our fleet, when it was coming back from its 

3 



trip around the world. Just now I am at Syd- 
ney with them." 

" That is where Cousin Tom lives," said 
the mother. 




" Yes, Mother," replied Ben. " Wouldn't 
it be fun for me to write to him about it? " 

" A good idea, " said his father. " But 
what about the book I gave you ? Are you en- 
,ioying that? " 

" ' Robinson Crusoe ? ' That is bul — no, I 
mean enjoyable. Dad. I have read it through 
twice since Grandma and the girls went 
away." 

4 



" I am glad you like your books, Ben," 
said the father. " "Write your letter to Cousin 
Tom, and if you come to a hard word that you 
can't spell, ask your mother to help you out. 
Good-by, I am off to business. " 




Ben and his mother went to the sitting 
room, he to read and write, she to mend Ben's 



Ben read his new book for a little while. 

Then he put it down, and said : " Excuse me, 

Mother, for interrupting you. But this is so 
_ 



good that I must write at once to Tom and 
tell him about it. ' ' 

'' A good idea, Ben," was the reply. '' It 
is not yet time for an answer to your last let- 
ter to have reached us. But there is no doubt 
Tom would like to hear from you. So write 
to him, if you will." 

Ben got out his paper, pen, and ink; and 

this is what he wrote : 

, April 7, 1912. 

My dear Tom^ 

There has not been time for me to have had 
a letter in reply to mine of Washington's 
Birthday. At least, so Mother says. But I 
have so much I want to tell you, that I can't 
wait to hear from you before writing again. 

Grandma and the girls have been away 
for weeks. They are in New York. Since 
they left I have been reading two books: 
^' Robinson Crusoe " and ^' Back to Hampton 
Eoads." 

The first book you know. The second is 
about our battleships that went around the 
world. Matthews, the author, tells much about 

your city. 

He says that you have one of the finest har- 
bors in the world — ^there is only one better — 
Rio Janeiro. 

6 
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I like best of all to read about the part 
your school children took in receiving our sail- 
ors. He says that at St. Mary's Cathedral a 
large number of them sang as our sailors 
marched by. I think you told me that you live 
near this church. 

Perhaps the best way for you to know 
what is in the book is for me to send you a 
copy of it. This I will do. 

After you have read the book, you will see 
why we are so proud of our fleet and its men. 

We all wish to be remembered to Aunt 
May. 

Your loving cousin, 

Ben. 
Master Tom Jones, 

Sydney, Australia. 
7 



To THE Pupils: 

Gusty, means blowing by fits and starts ; slang, 
vulgar or low language; fleet, a number of vessels 
or ships; exciting, stirring; interrupt, to break 
between; idea, thought. 

Use one of these words for each of the dashes 
in the following: 

1. He forced himself into our company so as to 
our talk. 

2. We saw an game of ball between 

the Giants and the Cubs. 

3. The had to anchor because the wind 



was so 



4. We should not use 



To THE Teacher: 
Use for dictation : 

Eio Janeiro is in Brazil. 

Brazil is in South America. 

Hampton Eoads is a waterway on the east- 
em coast of the United States. 



8 
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CHAPTER II 

When Ben had finished his letter, he re- 
turned to his book. 

Soon he said: '^ Mother, excuse me again. 
Here is something I should like to ask you 
about. Matthews says that it moved one 
greatly to hear how ' The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner ' was sung in Australia. Then he says : 

Wherever our men went, and it was 
possible to have a large chorus, there you 
would find a large body of trained singers. 
And the spirit and vim they put into the 
American National Anthem made one wish 
that we paid a little more attention to it in 
our own country.' 

*^ What should we do. Mother, when we 
hear our National Anthem? " 

' ' When we hear it played, we should stand 

and listen in silence and with reverence. 

When it is sung, we should stand reverently. 
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" The same spirit of reverence should be 
shown our flag. When it passes, boys and 




men should remove their hats; girls and 

women should salute it with their right hand. 

10 



" Let me read to you a passage from an- 
other of Matthews' books, ' With the Battle 
Fleet.' He speaks of the patriotic regard for 




CaurUtv tf Bdvcatiimal PiMithinQ Company 

' The Star Spangled Banner ' on our war- 
ships, and then 'goes on to say : 

" The sound of the first bar of the Na- 
il 
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tional Anthem brings every naval man who 
hears it to Attention! The mental attitude is 
one of intense respect as well. The Anthem 
never beciomes a bore to ofl&cers and men. Its 
notes are a call to duty, and the salute, when 
it is ended, is a public pledge of loyalty to 
the flag . . . reverence for the tune is a 
living thing. 

Let one incident reveal the regard for 
the Anthem on shipboard. We were steaming 
just below the equator on the way to Rio 
Janeiro one evening, when showers made it 
impossible for the band to play on deck. 

*^ The concert was held in a casemate, and 
the humidity added great discomfort to the 
intense heat. The members of the crew off 
duty had stripped to their undershirts and 
trousers. The musicians had also thrown off 
their coats. Their faces ran with sweat as they 
played. 

^' Every concert ends with ^ The Star 
Spangled Banner. ' It was time to play it. All 
the musicians stood up, and the men who had 
crowded in to hear the music came to Atten- 
tion! but not one move toward lifting his 

12 



baton would the bandmaster make until every 
one of his men had put on his coat and hat. 
They might play Strauss waltzes and even 
Wagnerian selections in their undershirts, but 
no note of the National Hymn could be played 
until every man was in dress befitting the oc- 



casion. ' ' 



Here the luncheon bell rang. The book 
was laid aside, and Ben and his mother went 
to the dining room. 

After luncheon they returned to the sitting 
room. It was raining as hard as ever. Ben 
said, as he looked out of the window: ^^No 
going out of doors for me to-day, Mother. ' ' 

^^Well, Ben," was the reply, *^ there is 
plenty to amuse you in doors. By the way, I 
suppose you sing * The Star Spangled Banner ' 
in school? " 
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Yes, we do, Mother. The other day, 
when we were singing it, I noticed that a new 
boy who stood next to me sang perilous fighf 
at the end of the third line. That is not right, 
is it. Mother? " 

His mother said : ' ' Let me hear you recite 

13 



it as you have learned it, Ben — ^the first stanza 
only. ' ' 

And Ben recited the first stanza of 

Ouii National Anthem : The Star Spangled 

Banner. 

say, can you see, by the dawn's early light, 
What so proudly we haiPd at the twilight's last 

gleaming — 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the 

clouds of the fight, 
O 'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 

streaming ! 
And the rocket 's red glare, the bombs bursting in 

air, ♦ 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 

still there; 
O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the 

brave ? 

When Ben had finished, his mother said: 

*' Francis Scott Key, when he first wrote our 

National Anthem, made the third line end 

with perilous -fight. This he afterward 

changed to clouds of the fight. I am glad to 

know that you have learned the Anthem cor- 

14 



rectly. That answers your question, does it 
not? '' 

' ' Yes, Mother, and I am glad to know that 
I am right. " 

His mother continued : ' ' Have you learned 
that stirring song by Henry Holcomb Bennett, 
' The Flag Goes By ' ? " 

** No, Mother; but I should like to." 

* ' Well, I will read it for you, and then you 
take the book and learn it by heart. When 
Grandma comes home with the girls, you may 
recite it for them. They will be pleased, I 
know. ' ^ 

Ben's mother then read: 

' The Flag Goes By.* 

Hats off ! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky : 

Hats off ! 
The flag is passing by ! 

Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 

♦ Reprinted by permission of Youth's Companion, 
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Hats off! 
The colors before us fly ; 
But more than the flag is passing by. 



Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great. 
Fought to make and save the state; 
Weary marches and sinking ships ; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips ; 



Days of plenty and days of peace ; 
March of a strong land's swift increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law. 
Stately honor and reverend awe; 



Sign of a nation, great and strong, 
To ward her people from foreign wrong : 
Pride and glory and honor — all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 



Hats off ! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums : 
And loyal hearts are beating high : 
Hats off ! 
The flag is passing by ! 

16 



To THE Pupils : 

1. Express in your own words how we should 
honor ** The Star Spangled Banner." 

2. Tell also how we should honor the Flag. 

3. Write the first stanza of our National An- 
them. 

4. The dots in the seventh line of the first 
paragraph on p. 12 mean that something has been 
left out. 

5. Moved, on p. 9, means stirred; chorus, a 
number of singers; reverence, means adoration, 
honor, or worship. 

6. Fill each blank with the proper word: 

(a) The hearts of the Pilgrims on the May- 
flower were with joy when they saw the 

shores of America. 

(b) We are a when we sing in As- 
sembly. 

(c) We should always treat our flag with 



To THE Teacher: The teacher should imper- 
sonate the mother, beginning with the paragraph 
** Let me read," etc., p. 11, and read the extract to 
the class. 
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CHAPTER III 

After his mother had finished, Ben took 
the book and began to learn the poem. 

To learn it quickly was an easy matter. It 
was very quiet in the room. Nothing was 
heard but the drip, drip, drip of the rain and 
the purring of the cat by the fireside. Sud- 
denly the quiet was broken by a rat-tat-tat 
at the front door. 
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The postman, the postman ! ' ' cried Ben, 
as he ran to open the door, carrying his book 
with him. 

Back he came in a minute with three let- 
ters. '' From Grandma, Belle, and May, I 
hope. Mother," said he excitedly, putting his 
book down. ^* I am so glad." 

The letters were opened, and, sure enough, 
they were from the three visitors to New 
York. 

18 



Here are the letters: 
26 Wilson St., N. Y., 
April 6, 1912. 
My deae Grandson, 

I have finished my busi- 
ness here. We hope to be 
home soon, and then we 
shall go on with our stories. 

We have been to the cir- 
cus and to the Zoo. May 
will tell you about the first, 
and Belle about the second. 

I shall tell you some 
more when we get home. 
Your loving Grandma. 

N". Y., April 6, 1912. 
My deae Brother, 

We have had such a 
good time ! We went to the 
circus yesterday. 





There was so 
much to see that 
I could not see 
it all. 

What I liked 
best were the 
elephants and 
the clowns . 

On the way 



home we saw an engine going to a fire. Oh, it 
went so fast! 

I told Grandma what to write, and she 
wrote it for me. 

Your loving sister, 

May. 




N. Y., April 6, 1912. 
My dear beotheb Ben, 

We have been to the Zoo. 

We took the Elevated to 183rd St., and 
went from there to the Zoo in an auto mobile. 
That was fun. 

The Zoologi<?al Park is a beautiful spot. 




We met Dr. Hornaday, who is the Director in 
chaise of it. 

He knows all about beasts and birds, and 
he has written many books about them. 

We couldn't see all the animals. We 
didn't have time. We saw the monkeys, the 




zebra, the hippopotamus, and, last but not 
least, the giraffes. 

At four o'clock we left and took the Sub- 
way for Wilson St. 

Grandma says we are to go home in a day 
or two. I am so glad. I want so much to see 
you all, and to begin again our "Evenings 
with Grandma." 

Your loving sister, 

Belle. 
21 



. To THE Pupils : 

1. To play the Circus Game: The Teacher 
will appoint one of you Eingmaster. 

The Eingmaster will stand in front of the class, 
and with an imaginary whip will point to another 
pupil and say, ^^ What have you seen at the cir- 
cus? "To which that pupil will reply, '* I saw 
(here he gives the name of some animal) at the 
circus," at the same time going to the front of 
the room and writing the name of the animal on 
the blackboard. Then he moves to one side. 

The Eingmaster then points to another pupil 
and says, '^ What have you seen at the circus? " 
To which number two replies, ^^ I have seen (name 
of the first-mentioned animal) and (name of an- 
other animal) at the circus." Then pupil No. 2 
walks up to the board, writes on it the name of 
animal No. 2, and moves to one side. 

For instance, if the first pupil said, * * I saw a 
bear at the circus," the second would say, ** I 
saw a bear and a camel at the circus." 

The third pupil would add a third animal to 

the second only; the fourth, a fourth to the third; 

etc. Each pupil after the first would thus name 

two. Names of birds should also be used. The 

game should stop when the interest wanes. 

22 



2. Write the words singular and plural oppo- 
site each other at the top of your paper. 

Arrange each of the following words under its 
proper heading: 

Monkeys, valley, donkey, moneys, day, joy, 
fay. 

Finally, supply the missing singulars and plu- 
rals. 

3. Copy the letters of Grandma, Belle, and 
May. 

To THE Teacher : Much of the success of the 
circus game depends upon the Ringmaster. He 
should be very quick in his actions. The other 
pupils, too, should respond quickly. A variant of 
the game may be played by omitting the writing 
of the names on the board. 
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CHAPTER IV 




Sunday jjassed slowly, 
even tiiougli it had cle ared. 
At last came !Ntnndar, the 
day on which Ben expected 
the folks to come home. 

Just before the luncheon bell rang, Ben, 
who was reading in the sitting room, heard 
the honk! honk! honk! of an automobile. 

" Grandma is here! Grandma is here, 
Mother! " he yelled, as he ran to open the 
door. 

24 
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His mother was at the door before he could 
open it. When he did get it open, sure enough, 
there was Grandma with the two girls ! How 
glad each was to see everybody else, and how 
every one talked at once ! 

The luncheon bell put a stop to the chatter. 

While they were at the table, Ben said: 
*^ Well, Grandma, a story to-night? '' 

Yes, Ben, if you like. I'll take a little 
nap this afternoon, for I am tired after our 
long journey. You take Belle and May out 
of doors." 

** Oh, yes, Grandma; I'll show them my 
pigeons. ' ' 

' ' Your pigeons ! ' ' said both girls. 

^ ^ Yes. You know the rabbits were so hard 
to take care of, that Father let me exchange 
them for pigeons." 

I hope they are pretty ones, ' ' said May. 

As pretty as the pigeons of St. Mark's 

in Venice," said Ben, which is what Ben's 

father had said when he first saw them. ^ * Let 

us go out to feed them. Then you can see 

how beautifully marked they are. ' ' 
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Out they went, while Grandma went up- 
stairs for her nap. 

Grandma came down a few minutes before 
dinner, just as the children were coming in. 

Of course, she was asked what story she 
would tell them. Her reply was, " Mr. and 
Mrs. Vinegar is the story for this evening." 

After dinner, they came together in tlieir 
old places for the 
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FIFTY-FIRST EVENING 



'' Grandma, while you were away I learned 
a new song. ' ' 

'^ Well, Ben, suppose you sing your song 
before I begin my story." 

And Ben sang : 

Dban Swift. 
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1. We are lit -tie fair-y creatures, All of dif-frent voice and features, 

2. One in "tin" is well sur-round-ed. By a"box"thefourthisbound-ed, 
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One of us in "glass "is set, One of us is found in "jet." 
And the fifth, what-e'er you do, Nev-er will it fly from "you." 
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A very good song, and very well sung," 
said Grandma. '^ Now we will begin the new 
story. ' ' 

Mr. and Mrs. Vinegar. / 

Perhaps you' do not know Mr. and Mrs. 
Vinegar. They lived for a long time in the 
vinegar bottle. 
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Now, while Mrs. Vinegar was very sour, 
she was a very good housewife. She used to 
clean house every time that Mr. Vinegar went 
away for the day. 

And that was every day. 
For Mr. Vinegar was just as • 
sharp as Mrs. Vinegar was 
sour. He liked to shar pen his 
wits on somebody besides 
Mrs. Vinegar. 

Well, one day Mr. Vine- 
gar left home very early in 
the morning. No sooner had 
he said good-by than Mrs. 
Vinegar put on her cap and 
began to sweep the house. 

' ' Sweep ! sweep ! sweep ! 
My broom is long, 

J'jif And I am strong, 

IL^ And thus I keep my house 

J^ ^__^ clean." 

Thus she sang as she swept. 

But alas ! and alack ! An unlucky bang of 
the broom brought the house down about her 
ears. Out ran Mrs. Vinegar, crying, " I have 
knocked our house down! It is all in pieces! " 




On she ran, and ran, crying, " I have 
knocked our house down ! It is all in pieces ! " 

As she ran, she 
met Mr. Vinegar on 
his way home. She 
cried out to him, "Oh, 
Mr. Vinegar, I have 
knocked our house 
down! It is all in 
pieces! " 

Said Mr. Vinegar, 
"Be quiet, my dear. 
Let us go back to see 
what can be done." 

Back they went. 
When they came to 
the place where their 
home had stood, they 
found the front door 
by the roadside. 

Said Mr. Vinegar, " This door is all that 
is left of our house. I wiU take it on my back, 
and we will go to seek our fortune." 

So sajong, Mr. Vinegar took up the door, 
put it on his back, and off they started. 

Here Grandma stopped and said : " Though 
it is not yet nine o'clock, I think that Belle 




and May should go to bed. They have had a 
long journey, and they must be tired/' 

** I am," said Belle. '' And so am I,'' said 
May. Off they marched up-stairs, Ben in the 
lead, all saying, ' ' Good-night, Grandma. ' ' To 
which Grandma replied, ^' Good-night." 

To THE Pupils: The vowels are a, e, i, o, and 
u, and sometimes w and y: y when it does not 
begin a syllable; w when somided like u. Pro- 
nounce: day, here, like, open, sure. You have 
given the long sound of each of the vowels. That 
is also the name of the letter. 

Make a list of three words under each of the 
given words. The words in each list must have 
the same vowel sound as the word at its top. 

Put the diacritical mark - showing the long 
sound over the proper vowels. 

Suggest a name for Ben 's song, page 27. 
. St. is the abbreviation for Saint as well as for 
street. Mr. is the abbreviation for Mister, and 
Mrs. for Mistress. 

What mark of punctuation must be placed af- 
ter an abbreviation? 

Write the abbreviations for Monday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday. Also for Doctor, Public 
School, New York, and your own name. 
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FIFTY-SECOND EVENING 

* ' Well, Grandma, ' ' said May, ' ' we left 
Mr. Vinegar trotting along with the door on 
his .back. I hope it didn't tire him out, don't 
you. Belle? " 

^* Yes," said Belle, and Ben added: '^ He 
is so strong, you know, that perhaps he does 
not mind it." 

^* We shjall find out as we go along," re- 
plied Grandma, who went on: 

They walked, and they walked, and they 
walked. They walked all the morning, and 
they walked all the afternoon. And the door 
grew heavier every minute. 

At nightfall they came to a thick forest. 
Here they stopped to rest, tired out. 

Mr. Vinegar looked about him and said: 

*^ Now, my dear, let us sleep in one of these 

large trees to-night. I'll take the door up, 

and do you follow me." 
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" All right, Mr. Vinegar," she said. " You 
pull the door up, and I will push it from be- 
low. We can soon make a nice bed of it up 
there." 

No sooner said than done. Up jumped Mr. 
Vinegar into the tree. He pulled the door, 
and his wife pushed it. And there it was, as 
fine a bed as one would want to see. 

They were so tired, that they lay right 
down on the door and went fast asleep. 

How quiet it was! Not a sound but the 
whispering of the leaves. 

But the quiet did not last long. About 
midnight there came the sound of men walking 
through the forest. 
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They came to the tree in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Vinegar were asleep. Here they stood 
and began to talk. The noise wakened Mr. 
Vinegar. 

Looking down, he saw a party of robbers, 
one of whom had a lighted lantern. They had 
met in the forest to share some money which 
they had stolen. 

^^ Here, Thick Bill," said the man with 
the lantern, '' here are three eagles for you. 
Here, Slim Jim, are two eagles for you. And 
here. Fat Jack, is one for you." 

This was all seen and heard by Mr. Vine- 
gar. He was so frightened that he did not 
know what to do. He began to tremble; he 
trembled so that he shook the door down. 

Bang! It fell on top of the robbers, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Vinegar on top of it. Mr. and 
Mrs. Vinegar jumped up, but the robbers were 
too quick for them. 

Thick Bill and Fat Jack and Slim Jim 

were out from under the door and off through 

the forest before Mr. and Mrs. Vinegar had 

time to look for them. But they left 
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the stolen money behind them on the 
ground. 

"When Mr. Vinegar saw the money, he cried 
out to his wife, " Look, my dear, at these 
golden eagles. Our fortunes are made. How 
lucky we are! " 

Mrs. Vinegar looked at the money on the 
ground and picked it up quickly. She had 
twelve golden eagles. 
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*^ We certainly are 
lucky," said she. ^* Now I 
will tell you what to do. 
Take this money and go to 
the fair at Grandtown. It 
is not far from here, and it 
will not take you long to 
get there. 
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When you do get 
there, look for a good cow 
— a Holstein — for I do like 
a black and white cow. 
When you have found such 
a cow, buy her with the 
twelve golden eagles. 

** With such a cow, we 
will have plenty of milk. 
And from the milk I can 
make butter and cheese. 
These you can take to town and sell, 
can live very well. ' ' 




Then we 



Off Mr. Vinegar started, with the twelve 

golden eagles in his pocket, singing : ^ ' And I 

will bring you a bunch of blue ribbons to tie 

in your bonny brown hair. ' ' 
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It did not take him long to reach the fair. 
There he walked about, looking for a black 
and white cow. Soon he found a Holstein. 

" That's the kind of cow Mrs. Vinegar 
wants," said he to himself. " I'll try to buy 
it. If I had it, I should be the happiest man 
alive." 

So he told the owner he would give twelve 
golden eagles for the cow. The owner wanted 
more. But Mr. Vinegar didn't have more, 
and therefore couldn't give more. 

They talked about the price for some time. 
At last the owner said, " Well, as you are one 
of my friends, Mr. Vinegar, I will let you have 
36 



this fine Holstein for twelve golden eagles." 
So Mr. Vinegar gave the man twelve golden 
eagles and took the cow. 

And wasn't Mr. Vinegar a happy man as 
he led the cow away ! Soon his wife would be 
making butter and cheese from the cow's milk. 
Then with the money he would get from selling 
it, they would live well. 

And Mrs. Vinegar? Well, this is what 
she was doing: singing 

O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE! 
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O dear! what can the mat-ter belDearldearlwhat can the matter be! 
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off the blue rib-bons That tie up my bon - ny brown hair. And it's 
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1. To THE Pupils : Pronounce fat, met, it, top, 
and up. You have used the short sound of each 
vowel. 

Arrange three words under each of these as 
you did in the last lesson, and mark the vowel 
with the diacritical mark showing the short sound. 

2. Copy the paragraph on p. 31, beginning, 
** Mr. Vinegar looked," etc. Omit the two words 
about him and show that words are left out. 

3. How many dollars in an eagle I 
How many dimes in a dollar I 
How many cents u\ a dime? 

Write the table of our money, writing Federal 
Money at the top. 

4. Write the words of , * * dear, what can the 
matter be ! " 
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FIFTY-THIRD EVENING 

Grandma was a little late in coming into 
the sitting room. The three children met her 
at the door and took her over to the seat by the 
fireplace. It was cool out of doors that even- 
ing, and a little fire made it very pleasant in 
doors. 

As soon as Grandma was seated,— May, of 
course, in her lap, and Ben and Belle at her 
feet, — she began: 

By and by, as he was leading his cow home, 
he saw a man playing the bagpipes. 



WHAT THE MAN PLAYED ON THE BAGPIPES 
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A High^ land lad my love was born, The Low- land law he 
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held in scorn; But he still was faith-fu' to his clan, My 
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High-land man! Sing ho, my braw John High-land man I There's 
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no a lad in a' theland, was match for n^ John Highland man. 

After the man with the bagpipes went 
an army of children. Now and then he would 
pass his hat, and he seemed to be getting a 
great deal of money. 

" Well! well! " said Mr. Vinegar. '' That 
bagpiper makes me think of the Dudelsack- 
pf eif er of Nuremberg. 
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I should be the happiest man alive if 
those bagpipes were mine. Then I should 
make my fortune." 

He went up to the bagpiper and said: 
*^ Those are beautiful bagpipes, friend. You 
must make a great deal of money playing 
them. ' ' 

*'0h, yes! " said the bagpiper. '' I make 

a great deal of money. As you see, these are 

very good bagpipes." 
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" Oh," said Mr. Vinegar, " how I should 
like to own them ! " 

"Well," said the piper, " as you are a 
friend, I'll let you have them for that black 
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and white cow. Really, though, I do not care 
to part with them." 

So Mr. Vinegar gave up his fine cow and 
went on his way with the bagpipes; and the 
piper walked off, leading the cow. 
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** Did you ever see the Dudelsackpfeifer, 
Grandma? " asked May. 

^^ Oh, yes! When I was a little girl, still 
living in Germany, my father and my mother 
took me to Nuremberg. It is such a quaint old 
town! There I saw the Dudelsaekpfeifer 
Fount ain, just as it looks in the picture. The 
Fountain is just as quaint as the town. 

^* I remember, too, we saw a very old 
church — St. Lawrence — ^with its beautiful 
windows of stained glass. '* 

* ^ What 's the difference between dudelsacks 
and bagpipes. Grandma ? ' ' asked Ben. 

'' Not much, I think," said Grandma. 
^^ Both make a squeaking noise. But, children, 
it is bedtime. Good-night to you all. ' ' 

The three youngsters said, '^ Good-night, ' ' 
and marched off, Ben in the lead, playing an 
imaginary bagpipe, and all singing, ^ * A High- 
land Lad my Love Was Born. ' ' 

To THE Pupils : Copy the words of the song. 

To THE Teachek: The enunciation of the 
words of the song should receive careful atten- 
tion. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH EVENING 

*^ Well," remarked Ben, as the children 
gathered around Grandma, *^ I think I would 
rather fife a fife, than, fife a dudelsaek. 
Grandma. ' ' 

** It would be easier, perhaps, "said Grand- 
ma. ** But I hope you will not try to make 
any * shrill squeaking of the wry -necked fife. ' 
Music were too good a name for it. Here is 
the song we children in Germany used to 
sing while we danced to the music."- 

Grandma sang it for the children, and then 
they tried it, while they danced around. 
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1. Schnick, schnack, Dud - el-sack, Here 's our ba - by danc - ing; 

2. When the bass plays boom,boom,boom, We go skip-ping up and down, 
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Schnick, schnack, Dud - el - sack, Here 's our ba - by danc 
We go skip-ping up and down; Frocks and curls are fly 
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Play a pret - ty tune to - day, Frank and Ben-ny, Belle and May, 
Fid - die plays dee-dum-dee - dee, Now go light-ly, one, two, three, 
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Frank and Benny, Belle and May, Mer-ri -iy are danc - ing.S'nick,s'nack, 
Now go light-ly, one, two, three,0'er the car-pet glid - ing.S*nick,s'nack, 
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Dud-el-sack, Dud - el-sack. Dud - el-sack, Here's our ba-by danc - ing. 
Dud-el-sack, Dud - el-sack. Dud - el-sack. Here's our ba-by danc - ing. 

^* Now," said Grandma, when the children 
were through with their singing and dancing, 
' ' let us go on with our story : ' ' 

Mr. Vinegar walked along with the bag- 
pipes over his shoulder, trying to play a tune. 
He couldn't even make them squeak. The 
army of children followed, but they gave him 
no money. They just laughed and shouted at, 
and made all manner of fun of him. 

Poor Mr. Vinegar ! How ashamed he was ! 
And how cold his fingers were from trjdng 
to play! 

He started for home. Just as he was leav- 
ing the town, he met a man coming in. This 

man had on a pair of fine, warm, red mitts. 
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When Mr. Vinegar saw these, he said: 
'^ Oh, my poor, cold fingers. If I only had 
those red mitts, they would soon warm my fin- 
gers. Then I should be the happiest man 
alive.'' 

With his bagpipes over his shoulder, he 
walked up to the man and said, '' My friend, 
those are nice warm mitts you have." 

'^ Yes," said the man. '' They are made 
from the best wool. They keep my hands as 
warm as can be this cold day." 

^* If that is so," said Mr. Vinegar, *^ I 
should like to own those mitts. ' ' 

* ' What will you give for them ? ' ' said the 
man. 

^^ Alas! " said Mr. Vinegar, ^* I have only 
these bagpipes." 

^ * Well, as you are a friend, ' ' said the man, 
^' I '11 let you have the mitts for the bagpipes. ' ' 

' ' All right ! ' ' said Mr. Vinegar. He 
handed over the bagpipes and took the mitts. 
These he put on, and again started for home. 

After wftlking some time, he found he was 
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very, tired. Just then he saw a man walking 
towards him with a strong stick which he used 



as a cane. 
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Oh ! ' ' said Mr. Vinegar. ^ * If I only 
had that stick, I should be the happiest man 
alive.'' So he said to the man, '^ What will 
you take for your stick? " 

The man replied : ^ * I have used this stick 
for many years. It has walked many a long 
mile with me, and I hate to part with it. How- 
ever, as you are my friend, I will give it to 

you for that pair of red mitts. ' ' 
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By this time Mr. Vinegar's legs were so 
tired, and his hands were so warm, that he was 
glad to give the mitts for the stick. 

And off he 
started for home. 

As he came 
near the wood 
where he had left 
Mrs. Vinegar, he 
heard a parrot in a 
tree calling, " Mr. 
Vinegar ! Mr. Vin- 
egar! " 

"What is it? " 
said Mr. Vinegar, 
looking around but 
seeing nothing. 

"Look up 
here," said the 
parrot. Mr. Vine- 
gar looked up. And this is what the parrot 
said: 

" Mr. Vinegar, what a foolish man you 
are ! You spent all your money for a cow. 
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Then you trade your cow for bagpipes which 
you can't play. Besides, they are not worth 
as much as the cow. 

^^ And then, you foolish fellow, you give 
up your bagpipes for mitts not worth one-fifth 
as much as the bagpipes. And these you give 
up for a stick, — a poor, worthless stick. 

Now, for your twelve golden eagles, your 
black and white cow, your screaming bag- 
pipes, and your red mitts, you have nothing 
to show but that poor, worthless stick. And 
that you might have cut in any woods. ' ' 

And then the parrot laughed at him. 

This was more than Mr. Vinegar could 
bear. He was so angry that he threw the stick 
at the parrot. It missed the joarrot and stuck 
in the tree. Mr. Vinegar could not get it 
down. 

Again he started for home. He went back 
to his wife without the golden eagles, without 
the screaming bagpipes, without the red mitts 
and without the worthless stick. 

As Mr. Vinegar came near his wife, he saw 

she had a broom in her hand, and he said: 
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" If I only 
had that 
broom, I 
should be the 
happiest man 
alive." 

And when 
told his story t< 
Mrs. Vinegar, shi 
gave it to him. 

"Humph!" 
said Ben. " Hi- 
was just about as 





r7 
smai"t as was Hans." 

Just then the new hall 
clock struck nine and oflf 
the children went, with 
" Good-night, Grand- 
ma," as she was saying, 
"Goo d-n i g h t, little 
ones." 

To THE Pupils: 
The plural of army is 
armies. Place the two 
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words at the top of your paper opposite each 
other. Write the word singular oyer one and the 
word plural over the other. 

Place the following words under army: duty, 
sky, beauty, lily, pigsty, baby. Write the proper 
plural of each opposite to it and under the word 
armies. 

From this exercise, tell how words ending in 
y preceded by a consonant form their plurals. 

Turn to page 23. From the exercise there 
given, tell how words ending in y preceded by a 
vowel form their plurals. 

Write a rule for this. 

To THE Teacher: 

This work should be carefully supervised. 
Let each pupil make the necessary corrections on 
his paper from your exercise on the board. In 
the Dudelsack Song, see that the pupils give the 
nasal quality in the terminations and the long 
u in tune. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH EVENING 

* * Mr. Vinegar must have thought it a top- 
sy-turvy world, Grandma, after he was aU 
through," said Belle. 

^ * Well, I do not know that he turned things 
upside down, but he certainly came out of the 
little end of the horn, as the saying is.'' 

'' Grandma," said Ben, '' Belle's remark 
about topsy-turvy reminds me of the recita- 
tion in school this morning. It was a funny 
piece. Should you like to hear it? " 

■^' I know I should like to hear it, and I 
think May would, too." 

^^ I should be very glad to hear it, Grand- 
ma," said May. Then Ben recited: 

The Topsy-Turvy World 

If the butteriSy courted the bee, 

And the owl the porcupine ; 

If churches were built in the sea, 

And three times one were nine; 
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If the pony rode his master, 
If the buttercups ate the cows, 

If the cats had the dire disaster 
To be worried, sir, by the mouse ; 

If mamma, sir, sold the baby 

To a gypsy for half-a-crown ; 
If a gentleman, sir, was a lady — 

The world would be upside down! 

If any or all of these wonders 

Should ever come about, 
I should not consider them blunders, 

For I should be inside-out ! 

'' Which would be almost as bad as being 
outside-in," said Grandma, as she smiled. 

Then Belle said, ** Everybody laughed at 
The Topsy-Turvy World this morning, Grand- 
ma. And afterward, our teacher made us 
laugh. ' ' 

' ^ How was that ? ' ' inquired Grandma. 

'^ There is a little girl that sits near me, 

and she talks all the time. She has been kept 

in very often and marked ^ * C ' Mn deportment 

just as often; but that doesn't stop her. She 

chatters, chatters, all day long.'' 
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'' Like Tennyson ^s Brook/' interrupted 
Grandma. 

*^ Well, to-day/' went on Belle, '^ during 
the arithmetic lesson, our teacher heard the 
noise of the chatter-box, who had been told 
earlier in the day that she would have to go to 
the Principal if she did not stop talking. 

*' Our teacher called us to attention, and 
said she was going to tell us a story, and she 
told us this one, called 

An Old^ Old Story. 

Once upon a time, three old women were 
sitting by the fire sewing. One of them said, 
'^ There is a cow low ing. ' ' A hundred years 
after, one of the others said, ^* No, it must be 
the wind howling.'' A hundred years after, 
the third old woman said, '' If there is so 
much chattering here, I shall have to go." 

Then she said to the little girl, '' Frances, 
won 't you try to be like the old women ? Then 
I shall not have to send you to the Principal. ' ' 

And Frances said : ^ ^ I can try. Miss Dick- 
son, but I don't know that it will be of any 
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use. You know, my papa says that I talk 
even in my sleep.'' 

* * That is a pert little girl, ' ' said Grandma. 

^' Grandma," said May, ** I don't know 
Tennyson's Brook." 

'' Let me read some of it to j^ou," was 
Grandma's reply. 

Tennyson ^s Brook 

I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebled, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 
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gf^ And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling, 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel, 

With many a silvery water break 
Above the golden gravel, 



And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on forever. 




Just as Grandma reached the last word, 
the clock began striking: dong, dong, dong, 
dong, dong, dong, dong, dong, dong. 

Grandma said, '^ Good-night, little ones,'' 
to which they replied, ^* Good-night, Grand- 
ma ; ' ' and walked up-stairs, saying : 

** For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on forever." 

To THE Pupils: 

Write at least three words that rhyme with 
nine. Let the spelling be similar to that of nine. 

Write three rhyming words for each of the 
words, bay, down and bee. 

To THE Teacher: 

1. ^^ The Brook " should be read to the class, 
they following it in their books. 

2. Have individual pupils read from their 
papers, as you pass up and down the aisles, in- 
specting the work. Finally place on the black- 
board all the rhyming words produced for each 
given word — these to be copied afterwards by the 
pupils. 
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Tub Acb of Innocence 



FIFTY-SIXTH EVENINa 

Belle and May came into the sitting room 
before Ben. They had been playing " Eing- 
a-round-a-rosy, " and they had a great deal to 
tell Grandma about it. 

When Ben came in with his kite in his 
hand, he also had much to tell about some 
fluffy-looking chicks he had just seen with a 
mother hen. He wound up with, " Grandma, 
they were making so much noise, that they re- 
minded me of the chick verse you told us once. 
You remember, the little chicks wished for 
this, that, and the other thing to eat. To which 
the hen made this answer : 
'Now, see 

here! ' said the 

mother, 
From the green 

garden patch, 

' If you want any breakfast, 
Just come here and scratch.' 




When Ben was through with his chick. 
May said: "Grandma, won't you tell us a 
story about a chick? " 

" I shall be very glad to," said Grandma, 
and she went on to tell them of 



Medio Pollito 

Long, long ago, had you been in Spain, you 
might have seen a large, handsome, black hen, 
sitting in a nest in 
which were twelve 
beautiful, white eggs. 

One day, first one 
e^ began to crack, 
then another, and 
then another, until 
eleven were cracked, 
and out of each cracked shell came a chicken. 

It seemed, though, as if the twelfth egg 
would never crack. But suddenly, as the 
mother hen stood watching it, with the eleven 
chicks close about her, she heard a faint noise. 
Something inside was peeking away to get 
out! 
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And when he came out, his mother could 
scarcely believe her eyes, he was so different 
from the fluffy, soft, dainty, little chicks that 
nestled under her wings. 

He looked as if he had 
been cut in two. He had but 
one leg, and one wing, and one 
eye, and he had half a head, 
and half a beak. 

His mother looked at him for a minute, 
shook her head sadly, and said : 

^^ My youngest born is only a half -chick. 
Never can he grow up to be as tall and hand- 
some as his brothers. Some day they will 
go out into the world, but this poor little fel- 
low will have to stay at home with me. ' ' And 
she named him Medio PolUto, which is Span- 
ish for Half -chick. 

As he grew up, however, his mother found 
that he was not willing to do as he was told. 
Besides, he was se lfish. 

Indeed, he was as unlike his brothers and 
sisters in deeds as he was in looks. 

They were good, obedient children, and 
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when mamma hen clucked and called them to 
her side, they came at once. 

Not so with Medio Pollito. In spite of 
having but one leg, he liked to roam about. 
And when his mother called him, he made be- 
lieve he could not hear, as he had but one 
ear. 

"When she took the whole family out for a 
pleasant walk in the fields, Medio Pollito 
would hop away by himself ,. when he got a 
chance, and hide in the corn which, though 
not yet ripe, was even then taller than Benny. 

Then his brothers and sisters would have 
to hunt for him, while his mother stood there, 
cackling with fear and dread lest something 
happen to him. 

The older he grew, the more self-willed 
and disobedient he grew. Often, too, he was 
rude to his mother, and very disagreeable to 
his brothers and sisters. 

One day the whole family went out for a 
walk. The usual thing happened : Medio Pol- 
lito disappeared. His brothers and sisters 

looked for him, but find him they could not. 
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His mother clucked till she was hoarse, 
and still he did not come back. Finally they 
went home without him. 

Some time after, he came in with a queer 
little hop and kick, which was his way of 
walking, went up to his mother, and said : 

'^ Mother, I am sick and tired of this life 

here in this dull farm-yard, with nothing to 

I 

look at hut a dull corn field. I'm off to Ma- 
drid to see the King and, perhaps, the Princess 
Margarita." 

'' And we will go up-stairs and see the 
Sandman," said Grandma, *' it is just nine 
o'clock." The clock struck nine, the children 
and Grandma said '' Good-night," one to the 
other, and off they went. 

To THE Pupils : 

Medio PoUito is Spanish for half -chick. It is 
pronounced Md'de o Poll ye'to. 
Copy the fourth paragraph. 
To THE Teacheb: Review phonics, p. 370. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH EVENING 

' ' My geography says Madrid is a beautiful 
city," began Ben, when the children met 
Grandma. '' I am very glad that Medio Po- 
into is living there ; we shall find out from 
him. ' ' 

^* We shall see what we shall see," replied 
Grandma, who went on: 

To Madrid, Medio Pollito f ^^ exclaimed 
his mother. " Why, were you grown up, it 
would be a long journey. But a poor little 
thing like you! Why, you never could get 
there. No, stay at home with mother, and 
when you are bigger, we shall go on a little 
journey together." 

No, Medio Pollito had made up his mind. 
To Madrid he was going, in spite of his moth- 
er 's advice and the prayers of his brothers and 
sisters. 

' ' What 's the use of our crowding together 
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in this poky little place ? " he said. ^ * "When 
I have a fine yard of my own at the King's 
palace, perhaps I shall ask you some day to 
come to pay me a short visit." And off he 
stumped down the high road that led to 
Madrid. 

His mother ran after him, telling him to 
be sure to be polite and kind to every one 
whom he met. But he was in such haste to 
get away, that he did not answer her, or even 
look back. 

Later in the day, he took a short cut 
through a field and in so doing passed a 
stream. The stream was full of water-plants. 
In fact, so full of plant life was it, that it was 
nearly choked up. Its waters could not flow 
freely. 

Oh, Medio Pollito/' it cried, as the Half- 
chick hopped along its banks, ^^ do come and 
help me tear out some of these plants ! ' ' 

' ' Help you, indeed ! ' ' exclaimed Medio 

Pollito, tossing his head and shaking the few 

feathers in his tail. ^^ Do you think I have 

nothing else to do but to waste my time on 

such trifles ? You know the French saying: 
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* Help thyself and Heaven will help thee/ I 
am off to Madrid to see the King and Princess 
Margarita. ' ' 

And away he went, hoppity-kick, hoppity- 
kick. 

A little later he came to a fire that had 
been left burning by some woodsmen. It was 
burning very low, and would soon be out. 

** Oh, Medio Pollito! ^^ cried the fire, in a 
weak voice, as Half -chick came near, '' help 
me, I shall go quite out in a few minutes, 
unless you put some dry leaves and sticks on 
me. Help me, or I shall die ! ' ' 
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Help you, indeed! " answered Medio 
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Pollito. " I have other things to do. Gather 
sticks for yourself, and don't trouble me. You 
know the French proverb: * Help thyself 
and Heaven will help thee.' " 

And away he 
went, hoppity- 
k i c k, hoppity- 
kick. 

The next 
morning, as he 
was nearing Ma- 
drid, he passed 
a large chestnut 
tree, in whose 
branches the 
wind was so 
caught as to be 
unable to get 
away. 

*^ 'Medio Po- 
llito! Medio Po- 
llito!" called the 
wind. " Do hop up here, and help me to 
free myself from these branches. I cannot get 
away, and it is very uncomfortable. ' ' 




" It's all your own fault for going there," 
replied Medio PolUto. '* I can't waste all my 
morning stopping here to help you. Remem- 
ber the French ^ 
sajong: ' Help 
thyself, and 
Heaven will help 
thee.' " 

" He seems 
to be a very sel- 
fish chick," said 
Belle, " and I 
don't like him." 
And May saidi 
" No more do 
I," — when the ^ 
clock struck: dong, dong, dong, dong, dong, 
dong, dong, dong, dong. Good-nigbts were 
said, and Grandma was alone. 

To THE Pupils: Copy the paragraph begin- 
ning: " Help you, indeed! " 

Why are single quotation marks used ? 

To THE Teacher : Review phonic work, p. 370. 




FIFTY-EIGHTH EVENING 

'' I wonder how Half -chick will make out 
to-night?" said Ben. 

'' We shall soon know," said Grandma, 
and she went on : 

And away he went, hoppity-kick, hoppity- 
kick. He was in great glee, for the towers 
and roofs of Madrid were now in sight. 

And how quaint and beautiful it was ! And 
the nearer he got to the city the more quaint 
and beautiful it became. Oh, if he were but 
there ! 

He passed two boys -sitting by the road- 
side, breaking their fast, and feeding their 
dog a bit now and then. They spoke to him, 
but he made no reply. They were beneath 
his notice. He passed them with his head 
high in the air. Was he not going to see the 
King and Princess Margarita? And as he 
went on, the boys stopped eating long enough 

to sing: 
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Long years a - go, near old Mad - rid, Two ur - chins 
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air, And would not stop nor e - van say, good - day. 

Meanwhile, the dog wagged his tail and barked. 

When he entered the town, he saw before 
him a splendid house, with soldiers standing 
before the gates. 

This he knew must be the King's palace, 
and he made up his mind to hop up to the 
front gate and wait there until the King came 
out. But as he was hopping past one of the 
back doors, the king's cook saw him. 

^* Here is the very thing I want," said the 
cook. ^* For the King has just sent me a mes- 
sage that he wants chicken broth for his din- 
ner, and we have none. ' ' 

Opening a window, he put out his arm, 

seized Medio Pollito in his hand, and soon had 
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Half-Chick at the Palace Gates 
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him inside the kitchen. Here he popped Half- 
chick into the soup pot standing near the fire. 
Ough ! how wet and unpleasant it was, making 
the feathers cling to his side. 

** Water, water," cried Medio Pollito in 
despair, ^' do have pity on me, and do not wet 
me like this.'' 

^^ Ah, Medio Pollito/^ replied the water, 
'^ you would not help me when I was a little 
stream in the field. Now you must be pun- 
ished.'' 

The pot was put on the fire, and soon the 
water began to get hot until it burned and 
scalded Medio Pollito. He danced and hopped 
from one side of the pot to the other, trying 
to get away from the heat, but in vain. 

At last he cried out in pain: ^^Fire, fire, 
do not scorch me like this. You don't know 
how it hurts I " 

**Ah! Medio Pollito/^ answered the fire, 
'' you would not help me when I was dying 
in the wood. Now you are punished.'^ 

At last, just when the pain was so great 

that Medio Pollito thought he must die, the 
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cook lifted up the lid of the pot to see if the 
soup was ready for the King's dinner. 

*^ Look here! " he cried in dis gust, ^^ this 
chicken is quite useless. It is burnt to a cin- 
der. I cannot send such a thing as that up to 
the royal table ; ' ' and, opening the window, he 
threw Medio Pollito out. 

Here the wind caught him, and whirled 
him through the air so quickly that Medio 
Pollito could scarcely breathe, and his heart 
beat against his side until he thought it would 
break. 

^^Oh, wind! '' at last he gasped out, ** if 
you hasten me along like this you will kill me ! 
Do let me rest a moment, or " but he be- 
came so breathless that he could not finish the 
sentence. 

^^ Oh, Medio Pollito ^^ replied the wind, 
*^ when I was caught in the branches of the 
chestnut tree, you would not help me. Now 
you are punished." 

And he swirled Medio Pollito over the 

roofs of the houses until they reached the 
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highest church in town, and there he fastened 
Half-chick to the top of the steeple. 

There stands Medio Pollito to this day. 
And if you go to Madrid, and walk 
through the streets till you come to the high- 
est church, you will see Medio Pollito perched 
on his one leg on top of the steeple. One wing 
is drooping at his side, and he is gazing sadly 
out of his one eye over the town. 

" Well, Grandma," said Ben, " Medio 
Pollito wanted to reach high places, and he 
seems to have done so." 

'* I am afraid too high for comfort," said 
Belle. 

Grandma looked at May. The little one's 
eyes were beginning to droop. So Grandma 
said: " Here comes 
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The Sandman. 

The rosy clouds float overhead, 

The sun is going down ; 
And now the Sandman's gentle tread 

Comes stealing through the town. 
* * White sand, white sand, ' ' he softly cries ; 

And as he shakes his hand. 
Straightway there lies on babies ' eyes 

His gift of shining sand. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 
through the town. 

From sunny beaches far away — 

Yes, in another land — 
He gathers up at break of day 

His store of shining sand. 
No tempests beat that shore remote, 

No ships may sail that way; 
His little boat alone may float. 

Within that lovely bay. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown. 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 
through the town. 

He smiles to see the eyelids close 

Above the happy eyes ; 
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And every child right well he knows — 

Oh, he is very wise ! 
But if, as he goes through the land, 

A naughty baby cries. 
His other hand takes dull gray sand 

To close the wakeful eyes. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown. 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 
through the town. 

So when you hear the sandman 's song 

Sound through the twilight sweet. 
Be sure you do not keep him long 

A-waiting on the street. 
Lie softly down, dear little head, 

Eest quiet, busy hands. 
Till, by your bed his good night said. 

He strews the shining sands. ' 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown. 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 
through the town. 

— Margaret Vandegrift. 

When Grandma had finished, May was in 
the Land of Nod. Ben carried her up-stairs, 
as he and Belle said their Good-nights, to 

which Grandma replied, '* Pleasant dreams." 
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To THE Pupils: 

This is the game of * * Hidden Words. ' ' What 
word or words can you see in each of these: 

Kitchen, dozen, towers, dinner, soldier, stand- 
ing, palace, beach, gate, windows, hand, feathers, 
replied, fine, fire, heated, other, crank, great, 
thought, disgust, table, through, that, beat, breath- 
less, chestnut, reached. 

Beach means a sandy shore; tempest, a furi- 
ous storm ; remote, far away. 

Supply the missing word in each of the follow- 
ing: 

1. ** In spite of rock and 's roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 
Sail on.'' 

2. The story of Tantalus comes to us from 
times. 

3. The crab was carried up by the sea and 
thrown on the . 

To THE Teacheb: 

These papers should be gone over and re- 
turned to the pupil. 
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FIFTY-NINTH EVENING 

Belle and May had been playing * * London 
Bridge " during the afternoon, and they had 
to tell Grandma all about it as soon as they 
came in, even singing it for her. 



LONDON BRIDGE IS FALLING DOWN 
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^* ^ London Bridge ' is a fine old tune and a 
fine old game," said Grandma, when the girls 
finished singing. ^ ^ And I have been told that 
the boys and girls in Spain have a similar game 
in which Spanish words are sung to the same 



music. 
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Just then Ben came in. He was full of the 

nature walk that his class had taken in the 
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woods that after- 

^ . noon with their 

teacher. And his 

story had to be told. 

They went into 
the woods to look 
for evergreen trees, 
and they found 
pine, spruce, hem- 
lock, and fir. 

He showed the 
branches he had 
brought home for 
them to look at. 
May said: *' Some 
of those are like the 
Christmas tree we 
had last year. Don't 
you remember, Grandma? It was so big we 
could hardly get it through the parlor door. 
When it was set up, the top reached the ceil- 
ing." 

And Grandma said, " Yes, May, I remem- 
ber very well, indeed. That was a spruce tree, 
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and these very dark 
green branches are 
spruce branches." 

" Oh, Grandma," 
said Belle, " don't 
you like the spicy 
smell 1 " And Belle 
buried her face in 
the fragrant branch- 
es of the evergreens. 

Here May came 
in with: *' Grandma, 
you must know a 
story about the ever- 
greens. Won't you 
tell us one? " 

'* Well, children, 
I know a story that 
comes from the far 
north. It is about the fir tree. Shall I tell it 
to you? " 

" Oh, yes. Grandma," was the reply, and 
the children settled themselves for 
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feathery tops rose high above all the other 
trees. 

In the spring the ^rush sang sweet songs 
in their branches, as the zephyrs gently moved 
the leaves. And the little flowers looked up 
at them with meek and loving glances, as if 
they were saying : ^ ^ Dear me ! Is it possible 
to grow so high, and become so big and old in 
this world?" 

But in winter, when the storm wrapped all 
the country round about in snow, and the 
grass wit hered, and the little flowers slept 
deep under the white covering of the snow 
drifts, the gale rushed through the high 
branches of the fir trees and quickly swept the 
snow from their evergreen boughs. 

The hurricane carried away large houses 
and overthrew forests ; but the firs stood with- 
out moving or bending, nor did they break 
when everything else around them broke. 

Not far from the fir trees was a hill, and 

on it a little cottage with two small windows. 

The poor man and woman who lived in it had 

a potato patch and a little field near the cot- 

tage. 
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In winter the man cut down logs and 
dragged them down to the big sawmill, seven 
miles away. He earned just enough money 
by this to be able to get butter and bread and 
milk and potatoes. This was not so bad, for 
many had to be content with bread made from 
ground bark, without even a tiny bit of butter 
to spread on it. 

The cottagers had two children, a boy 
called Sylvester, and a girl called Sylvia. 

Now it happened one winter's day that 

the children went out to look at their snares 
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in the wood, where there were hares and white 
grouse. 

And true, there sat a white hare in Syl- 
vester's snare and a white grouse in Sylvia's. 
Both the hare and the grouse were living, 
for they were only caught by their legs ; and 
they began to cry so sadly at sight of the 
children that the brother and sister were as- 
tonished and moved. 

" Let me go and you shall have something 

good! " said the white hare. 
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*^Yes, let me go, and you shall have some- 
thing good ! ' ' said the white grouse. 

The children took pity on them and set 

them free. The hare hopped as quickly as 

• 

he could into the wood, and the grouse flew 
as fast as his wings would carry him, and 
both cried out: 

' ^ Ask Skyhigh and Cloudbeard ! Ask Sky- 
high and Cloudbeard! '^ 

'^ What does that mean? '^ said Sylvester, 
angrily. ^' The ungrateful creatures did not 
say even ' Thank you. ' ' ' 
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They bade us ask Skyhigh and Cloud- 
beard, ' ' said Sylvia. * ' Who can they be ? I 
have never heard the names before. '^ 
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Nor I, either," said Sylvester. 



At that very moment a sharp gust of win- 
ter wind rushed between the two high firs near- 
by. There was a rustling in the dark tree tops, 
and the children heard in the rustling wonder- 
ful words : 

^^ Are you standing yet. Brother Sky- 
high ?'' 
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^* Yes, truly,'' said the other. ** But how 
goes it with you. Brother Cloudbeard ? ' ' 

** I begin to be old,'' answered the fir, 
Cloudbeard. *^ The wind has broken off a 
branch from my crown that I have had for 
hundreds of years." 

* ^ Those firs were nearly as old as Methuse- 
lah," interrupted Ben. 

^* Not quite, " replied Grandma. '' The 
Bible says, * All the days of Methuselah were 
nine hundred sixty and nine years: and he 
died'." 

May remarked : ^ * Well, Grandma, I am 
glad to know that Sylvester and Sylvia were 
so good-hearted." 

Here Grandma looked at the clock and 
said: '* Bedtime, little folks, and remember, 
* Kind hearts are more than coronets '." 

The children said, ** Good-night, Grand- 
ma, ' ' and started up-stairs, saying : 

^* ^ Kind hearts are more than coronets.' " 

To THE Pupils: 

You know the vowels. The other letters of 
the alphabet are called consonants. 
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They are so called, because none of them can 
be sounded without the help of a vowel. 

Write the consonants. 

Copy all the words beginning with consonants 
on page 84 and arrange them in alphabetical 
order. 

To THE Teacheb: 

As a blackboard exercise, take up the conso- 
nants, and show the meaning of con so nant. 
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SIXTIETH EVENING 

When the children were gathered around 
Grandma, Ben said, '' Grandma, do we have 
grouse in this country ? ' ' 

^ ^ Yes, but generally they are known as par- 
tridge, — a game bird that is much sought after 
by sportsmen. In many states, though, it is 
against the law to either kill or sell them. ' ' 

^' Why is that, Grandma? '' asked Belle. 

^^ Because, if they are not protected, they 
would soon all be killed. ' ' 

" If we had no birds. Grandma,'' said May, 
^ ^ how strange it would be ! " 



^* Not only would this world be a dreary 
place,'' was Grandma's ?eply, ^^ but Skyhigh 
and other trees would suffer. ' ' 

''How? "cried Ben. 

'' Prom the insects that the birds now de- 
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stroy. Some day, perhaps, I shall tell you a 
Greek tale about the partridge. But let us 
go on with our story : ' ' 

^^ But you are only a child to me,'' said the 
fir, Skyhigh; '' only three hundred and fifty 
years old, and I am over three hundred and 
eighty-eight. You are only a child, only a 
child.'' 

'' Here comes the storm back again," said 
Cloudbeard. ' ' It will be good for us to sing a 
little, so that my branches may have some- 
thing to think about. ' ' So they began to sing 
in the storm. 

When they had sung, and the wind had 
gone by, Skyhigh growled — 

'^ Let us now talk with these children of 
men. ' ' 

' ' I wonder what they are going to tell us, ' ' 
said Sylvester. 

'' Come, let us go home," whispered Syl- 
via; **I am so afraid of the high trees and 
their wonderful songs." 

*^ Wait a little. There, I see father coming 
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with his ax on his shoulder," said Sylvester. 
And at that moment ^e cottager came up. 

*' Look, there is just the kind of tree I 




want," he said, and he lifted his ax to chop 
down Skyhigh. 

But the children began to cry. 
" Father, dear, don't cut Skyhigh down! " 
said Sylvester. 
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*^ Sweet, good father, don't cut Cloudbeard 
down,'' said Sylvia. ^* They are so old, and 
have sung a song for us." 

*^ What is this childish fancy? " thought 
the cottager. ^ ^ As if old trees could sing ! 
But it is all the same. As you plead for them, 
I shall find another pair." 

And so he went farther into the wood. But 
the children stayed behind, eager to hear what 
Skyhigh and Cloudbeard had to say to them. 

It was not long before the wind came back 
from the mill, where it had groimd so hard 
that the mill-stones threw out sparks. Then 
the children heard the trees beginning to talk 
again. 

You have saved our lives," they said, 
and it was noble of you. Now you must 
choose a gift, and whatever you wish for most, 
that we will give you. ' ' 

The children felt glad and puzzled at the 
same time. They thought there was nothing 
at all they could wish for in the world. At 
last Sylvester said: 

** I should like to have a little sunshine, so 
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that we can better see the hare 's tracks in the 
snow. ' ' 

^ ^ Yes, ' ' said Sylvia, ^ * and I should like it 
to be spring soon, so that the snowdrifts will 
melt, and the birds begin to sing again in the 
wood. ' ' 

'' Silly children," said the trees, ** you 
might have wished for all the beautiful things 
in the world, and instead you wish for some- 
thing that will happen in any case. 

* ^ But you have saved our lives, and there- 
fore you shall have your wish — ^more than your 
wish, in fact. 

^ ' You, Sylvester, shall have this gift : that 
wherever you go or look, there shall be sun- 
shine round about you. And you, Sylvia, shall 
have this gift : that wherever you go and open 
your rosy lips, there shall be spring about you, 
and the snowdrifts shall melt. Do you like 
that ? ' ' asked the firs. 

^* Yes, yes," shouted the children in great 
joy. ** It is more than we asked for, and we 
thank you, dear trees, for the good gifts," 

'' Farewell, then," said the trees, ** and 

good luck ! ' ' 
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^^ Farewell, farewell, '' said the children, 
and they started for home, singing 
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1. Days in the wood in my safe - hid- den cot, Bright gleams the 

2. Glad-ly re-sound thro' the thick for -est trees, Song of the 
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sea-shore in the dews of morn; There can I live a more 
bird - ies in the sweet calm air; Chil- dren are bUthe in the 
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Joy do I feel in the Fin - land wood. 
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" Well, Grandma," said Belle, " I like the 
song, and I like Sylvester and Sylvia." 

Just then they heard an owl cry " Whoo! 
whoo ! whoo 1 " " Mercy, ' * said Grandma. * ' He 
means it is bedtime for 
you, you, you," as she 
pointed to each of the chil- 
dren in turn. 




And each said, " Good- 
night, Grandma, ' ' and 
Grandma said, " Good- 
night," and in a minute 
could be heard the clock 

striking dong, dong, dong, dong, dong, dong, 

dong, dong, dong. 



To THE Pupils: Copy the words of " 
land's Forest," omitting the chorus. 

To IHB Teacher : Review phonics, p. 370. 



Fin- 



SIXTY-FIRST EVENING 

The children were all eager ness when they 
gathered around Grandma. 

^^Oh, please make haste with the story, 
Grandma/' said Belle. '^ I want to know 
more about Sylvester and Sylvia.'' 

And Grandma went on: 

As they went, Sylvester often looked 
around him for grouse among the trees, and 
behold ! wherever he looked he shot a sunbeam, 
as it were, before him, that shone and sparkled 
like gold through the branches. Sylvia, too, 
noticed with no less wonder that the snow- 
drifts began to melt on both sides of the path 
they walked on. 

^ * Look, look ! ' ' she called out to her 
brother. Scarcely had she opened her lips, 
when the green grass began to peep forth at 
her feet, the trees began to bud, and the first 
lark was heard trilling high up in the blue of 
heaven. 
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" Isn't it fine!" said the children, running 
home joyfully to their mother. " I can bring 
the sunshine! " shouted Sylvester. " I can 
melt snow! " shouted Sylvia. 

'* Well, any one can do that," said their 
mother, and laughed. 

But it was not long before she opened her 
eyes in wonder. 

Although the evening began to grow dark, 
it did not grow dark in 
the cottage, and there 
was clear sunshine un- 
til Sylvester was sleepy 
and his eyes gently 




And although it 
w^as the beginning of 
winter, the air in the 
room was so springlike 
that even the broom be- 
gan to bud, and Chanti- 
cleer was so glad that 
he started to crow as he 
roosted. This lasted 
until Svlviawa 




*^ Listen, father," said the mother when 
the woodman came home. '' There is some- 
thing strange the matter with the children. I 
am afraid they have fallen in with some witch 
in the wood. ' ' 

'^ That is only your fancy, dear mother," 
said the woodman. ' ' I will tell you a piece of 
news that you would never guess. The King 
and Queen are traveling through the land, and 
will pass by our church to-morrow. What do 
you think about our taking the children to see 
the royal folks? " 

' ' Yes, let us go, ' ' said his wife. ^ ^ It is not 
every day that one can see a king and a 
queen. ' ' 

Next day the cottagers and their children 

were on their way to the church in good time. 

They were so much taken up with what they 

were going to see that none of them thought 

of what had happened the day before. They 
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did not notice how the sunshine flew in front 
of their sledge, nor how the birch trees budded 
around them on the way. 

When they reached the churchy they found 
many people gathered there, all looking sad 




and gloomy. They had heard that the King 
was much displeased, because he had found 
the country so wild and lonely. As he was a 
very severe man, he blamed the people for 
this, and was going to punish them. 

The Queen, they knew, felt the cold in Fin- 
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land, and had been very sad and weary 
throughout the whole journey. They knew all 
this, and therefore every one trembled when 
the King's sledge came along the road. 

The King looked furious, and the Queen 



wept. They stopped at the church to change 
their horses. While this was being done, a 
beautiful rohe fell out of the sledge. The King 
and Queen looked to see what had become of it, 
and for the first time noticed that the sun was 
shining brightly. 
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'' See what beautiful sunshine we are hav- 
ing all at once!" said the King, laughing just 
as other people do. ^* I cannot understand 
why I have become so happy." 

Is Finland such a very cold country? " 
asked May. 

Yes, May, the winters there are cold and 
long," said Grandma. 

'^ That makes it all the more wonderful, — 
this story of Sylvester and Sylvia," said Belle. 

" Surely," said Grandma. ^* By the way. 
May," continued she, '' next We dnes day is 
your birthday, I think." 

'' So it is, ' ' said Ben, who had moments of 
f orgetf ulness. * ' I had forgotten all about it. ' ' 

^ ' Why can 't we have a party. Grandma ? ' ' 
asked May. 

'' A good idea," said Grandma. '' Now to 
bed to dream of May's birthday party next 
Wednesday. Good-night to you all." 

'' Pleasant dreams," was the reply to this, 
and the children went up-stairs clapping their 
hands for May's birthday party. 

To THE Pupils: Put the proper word from 
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the following list in each of the blank spaces in 
the Biblical quotations given below: 

went have gone sang have sung 
grew have grown threw have thrown 
saw have seen 

1. The morning stars together. 

2. The thorns up and choked it. 

3. And lo, it was all over with 

thorns, and nettles had covered the face 
thereof. 

4. The horse and his rider hath he 

into the sea. 

5. And there came a certain widow, and she 

in two mites, which make a far- 
thing. 

6. I have been young and now am old; yet 

have not I the righteous for- 
saken nor his seed begging bread. 

7. And his master that the Lord was 

with him. 

8. And the Lord ' before them by day 

in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the 
way; and by night in a pillar of fire, to 
give them light. 

9. I have — astray like a lost sheep. 

To THE Teacher : Use nos. five, six and eight 

for dictation. Have the pupils use the compound 

tenses here given in oral work. 
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SIXTY-SECOND EVENING 



Belle and May came in to Grandma, sing- 
ing: 

AS WE GO ROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH. 
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As we go round the mul - ber - ry bush, The 




mul-ber-ry bush, the mul -ber- ry bush; As we go round the 

4 




mul - ber - ry bush. So ear - ly in the morn - ing. 



^^ That is what we have been playing to- 
day, Grandma," said Belle. 

' * Yes, ' ' said May ; ' * we washed our clothes 
on Monday and ironed them on Tuesday. ' ' 



^ * What did you do on the other days of the 
week? " asked Grandma. 



And Belle replied : * ' Wednesday, we 
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scrubbed the floors. Thursd ay, we mended our 
clothes. Friday, we swept the house. Satur- 
day, we baked our bread. And Sunday, we 
went to church. And we did all these things to 
the same tune. Grandma. ' ' 

Ben walked in at this point, and Grandma 
said : * * Now that we are all here, we might 
as well finish our story. ' ' Then she went on : 

'^ It must be because your Highness had a 
good breakfast, ' ' answered the Queen. '*' It is 
just the same with me.'' 

'*' That is because you slept so well last 
night, your Highness," said the King. 

** But lookl This cold Finland is very 
beautiful, after all. See how the sun is shin- 
ing on those two firs over there in the wood! 
Let us build a country palace here. ' ' 

**'Yes, let us do so, my King," said the 
Queen. * ' It must be mild in this place. Why, 
the green leaves are bursting out of the trees 
here in mid-winter ! ' ' 

That moment they caught sight of Sylves- 
ter and Sylvia, who had climbed up on a fence 

to get a good look at the royal folks. Sylvia 
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"Look at 
those two happy 
children/ 
the Queen. " Let 
them eome to 
the sledge." 

The children 
came, finger in 
mouth, which is the most correct way at such 
times. 

Said the King; " I feel so happy when I 
look at you, that I should like to take you to 
our couii. There you shall wear golden 
clothes, and make everyhody else happy." 

*' No, thank you, your Highness, " answered 
Sylvester and Sylvia. " We want to make 
father and mother happy here at home. And 
at court we should miss Skyhigh and Cloud- 
beard." 
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" Can we not take Skyhigh and Cloud- 
beard with us? " asked the Queen, who felt 
strangely happy now. 

" No, thank you, your Highness," replied 




the children. *' We cannot do that, for they 
grow in the wood." 

" What strange ideas these children 
' said the King and Queen, and they 
so heartily that the royal sledge 
rocked. 
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have! ' 



Tlien they gave orders for a palace to be 
built, and that made the poor people very 
happy. 

Before they went away, they gave each per- 
son a piece of gold money. Sylvester and 
Sylvia had, besides, the royal ring-cake, which 




the court baker had made. It was so big that 
it had to be drawn by four horses. 

They gave some to all the other children, 
and still had so much left that their father's 
horse could scarcely pull it home. 

As the father and mother walked alongside 
the. cart, the mother whispered: " Do ' you 
know why the King and Queen were so 
happy?" 

"No," said the father. "Why?" 

" It was because Sylvester and Sylvia 
looked at them. Don't you remember what I 

said yesterday? " 
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'*' Hush," said the man. '' Don't let the 
children hear you. It is not wise to let them 
know about the wonderful gifts which they 
have, and which no one can understand." 

But Sylvester and Sylvia were so happy 
over the royal cake, that they had quite for- 
gotten that they could make sunshine and melt 
snow. They did not themselves know how 
happy everybody became who looked at 
them; and everybody thought it was because 
they were good and kind children. It is cer- 
tain they were a great comfort to their pa- 
rents. 

After some years Sylvester became wood- 
man to the royal palace, and Sylvia was given 
charge of the garden. For, by this time, every 
one knew that these two had some strange 
charm over the trees, and the flowers, and the 
birds, and all living and growing things. 

One day Sylvester and Sylvia went to 
greet their old friends, Skyhigh and Cloud- 
beard. It was a cold winter day, and almost 
a hurricane was blowing. The wind whistled 
and roared through the high, dark tops of 

the firs, and they sang their old song. 
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As Sylvester and Sylvia stood listening, 
suddenly there came a crash and a smash! 
There lay both Skyhigh and Cloudbeard, tum- 
bled headlong to the ground. They were very, 
very old. Skyhigh was three hundred and 
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ninety-three, and Cloudbeard was three hun- 
dred and fifty-five. 

Sylvester and Sylvia gently stroked the 
moss-covered trunks of the dead firs, and wept 
over their beautiful branches. Soon the snow 
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about them was melted, and the little flowers 
grew up over the fallen trees. So Skyhigh and 
Cloudbeard had their graves among the 
flowers. 

May was nodding as Grandma finished, and 
Ben feof tly whispered : 

*' Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown. 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, 
When he goes through the town." 

^* Good-nights " were whispered, and Ben 
and Belle tiptoed up-stairs. May in Ben 's arms, 
and Grandma softly saying, '' Remember, to- 
morrow is Wednesday. ' ' 

To THE Pupils : Write a list of the words on 
page 109 that end in y, making your list an alpha- 
betical one. 

To THE Teacher: Girls' classes should write 
out the eight stanzas of ^^The Mulberry Bush" 
from the description given by Belle and May, 
using this model: 

* ' This is the way we wash our clothes 
All of a Monday morning. ' ' 

It should then be dramatized by the pupils. 
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SIXTY-THIRD EVENING 
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little friend, Sylvia, by name, 
to be a guest. She lived just 
across the way. 

Sylvia was called the apple 
girl by her playmates, because 
she liked apples and always 
took one to school for her 
luncheon. 

Sylvia came, and, sure 
enough, she brought her apple. 
She also brought a doll for 
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That was a birth- 
day party! Never had 
there been one like it. 
" Plenty of good com- 
pany, plenty of good 
things to eat, and 
plenty of fun," are the 
things Ben said of it. 

May had asked a 





The Blub Boy 




May, — a Scotch one. This she 
gave May, wishing her *' Many 
happy returns of the day." 

Belle had invited her play- ^X/\ 
mate, Alice, who lived but a 
few doors away. 

When Alice came in, she 
went up to May, wished her 

" Many happy returns of the 
day," and gave her a doU, — a 
Dutch one. 

Ben had asked his friend, 
, Sylvester. Sylvester always 
wore blue clothes, a blue neck- 
tie, and a blue cap. His nick- 
name was Little Boy Blue, or, 
if the fellows wanted him in 
haste. Blue Billy. 

When Sylvester came in, 
he wished May, " Many happy 
returns of the day," and gave 
her a doll, — a Spanish one. 




And Grandma and Grand- 
pa gave her a doll from Japan, 
and Papa and Mamma, one 
from the South. 
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After the dolls had been carefully put to 
sleep, the youngsters and Grandma sat down 
to the table. 

They had tongue sandwiches and chicken 




sandwiches, angel cake and pound cake, lemon- 
ade and ice cream, and candy and favors. 

Out of the favors came the paper caps. 
Each was soon on its owner's head, and then 
the fun with the games began, the table having 
been moved to one side. 

Of course, Blue Billy wanted to recite 
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" Little Boy Blue." But he got no further 
than the end of the first line, because the rest, 
even Grandma, began to blow make-believe 
horns. And his story was over. 

They were all quiet, however, when Belle 
recited the poem she had learned in school : 




Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into the here. 

Where did you get your eyes so blue! 
Out of the sky as I came through. 

What makes the light in them sparkle and spint 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 
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Where did you get that little tear! 
I found it waiting when I got here. 

"What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

What makes your cheek like a warm white rose? 
Something better than any one knows. 

Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss! 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 

» 

Whence did you get that pearly ear! 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 

Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into hooks and bands. 

Feet, whence did you come, you darling things ? 
From the same box as the cherub ^s wings. 

How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 

But how did you come to us, you dear ? 
God thought of you, and so I am here. 

— George Macdonald. 

After that came the real fun. They played 

** Puss -in-the-corner " until they were tired. 

Then they pinned the tail on the donkey, — on 

his ears, on his nose, on his legs, on his eyes, 
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everywhere it did not belong, until Grandma 
tried. She pinned the tail on right. 

Next each one was blindfolded in turn and 
tried to draw a pig on a sheet of paper pinned 
to the wall. Such pigs! Some were all legs, 
and some were all 
heads. Then came 
a jolly game of 
" B lindman's- 
buff." 

Grandpa had 
come in while 






they were playing it. After they were through, 
he showed them how to sing and dance the 
'^ Grandfather's Dance," as they do it in Ger- 
many. 

So they finished the evening with 

GRANDFATHER^S DANCE. 



Arr. by George H. Gartlan. 
Slowly 



German Folk Song. 
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After the dance, it was time to break up. 
Good-nights were said, while the visitors told 
May what a good time they had had. Then 
Sylvester took Alice and Sylvia home. 

" Good-night, Grandma and Grandpa. We 
have had a very good time, thanks to you 
both," said the three children. They were on 
their way up-stairs, where Wee Willie. Winkie 
was waiting for them. " Pleasant dreams to 
you all," said Grandpa and Grandma, and the 
birthday party was over. 




To THE Pupils: How do you play " Blind- 
man's-buff! " How do you play " Puss-in-the- 
cornerf " 

Copy the second and third stanzas of " The 
Baby." 

To THE Teacher : Review phonic work, p. 370. 
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SIXTY-FOURTH EVENING 

As May was now old enough to go to school, 
Grandma asked Belle when she and May came 
in, if May had been taken to school that day. . 

Not yet," replied Belle. ** Mother says 
she is to go to the kindergarten on Friday. ' ' 

Just then Ben came in. Grandma noticed 
that his jacket was torn. So she said, ** Ben, 
how did you tear your jacket? " 

** I caught it on a nail, as I was climbing 
over the fence. Grandma, to get my ball. Blue 
Billy threw it over," replied Ben. 

Well," said Grandma, as she looked 
closely at the tear, ^ ^ that coat will have to go 
to the tailor. It is too big a tear for any one 
at home to mend." 

'' All right, Grandma. I can leave it with 
the tailor to-morrow on my way to school. ' ' 

May said : ^ * Grandma, you have never told 
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US a story about a tailor. Don't you know 
one^ " 

'* Oh, yes! " said Grandma. " Here it is: " 
Seven at One Blow 

One sununer morning, a long time ago, a 
little tailor sat on his table by the window. 
His lapboard and goose lay by his side. 




He whistled merrily, and his needle flew in 
and out of the coat he was mak ing. 

As he stopped to heat the goose, he heard 
a woman coming down the street, crying : 
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" Nice sweet jam! 
Nice sweet jam! 
Better than lamb, 
Better than ham, 
Is my nice sweet jam." 

No sooner did he hear the cry than he 
wanted jam. So, pu tting his head out of the 

vY^^\-l*^1 out: 

' ' Up here, 
my good woman ; 
come up here!" 

Up the good 
woman went. 
One flight of 
s_tairs, two 
flights of stairs, 
three flights of 
stairs, four 
flights of stairs, 
hefore she got 
to his room. 

" Come in," 
he said, when 
she tapped at 
tiie door. 




In she went, and took all the pots of jam 
out of her basket. 

The tailor took up one, looked at it and 
smelt it. This he did with all the others. 

Then he said: ** This jam seems to be very- 
good. I like it very much. You may give me 
— ^let me see — ^you may give me five cents' 
worth.'' You see he was a very economical 
feUow. 

This made the woman grumble. But she 
gave him his five cents' worth, packed her bas- 
ket, and went off. 

The tailor went to his closet , took out a 
slice of bread, and spread the jam over it. 

There," he said, ** I'll finish the coat I 
am working at, and then I'll finish this bread 
and jam. It looks very good." 

He put the bread down near him and went 
to work on the coat. 

Soon, however, the flies found the jam. 
They began to light on it, one after the other, 
and ill a little while you could not see the jam. 

Go away ! Go away ! ' ' said the tailor, as 

he drove the unwelcome guests away. But as 
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the flies did not understand English, they 
didn't go away. In fact, more came. 

Then the tailor said: '' All right, I'll fix 
you. " So he took an old cloth, and struck at 
the flies without mercy. When he had finished, 
there were seven, lifeless flies lying before him. 

** What a brave fellow I am! " looking 
proudly in the glass. ' ' The whole town must 
hear of this. Seven at one blow ! I am a brave 
man, indeed." He hastily cut out a belt on 
which was in large letters : 

Seven at One Blow 

*^ The town shall know of it! The whole 
world shall know of it." 

And his heart fluttered with joy, just like 
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a little lamb's tail. So the little tailor put on 
his belt and went out into the world. 

But before leaving, he looked around the 

house to see whether there was anything he 

could take with him. All he could find was a 
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piece of cheese. This he put into his pocket. 
As he went out he saw a bird caught in the 
bushes. He took it, and put it, also, into his 
pocket with the cheese. 

He now set out bravely on his journey. 
The road led him up a mountain. When he 
got to the top there sat a giant. The little 
tailor was not a bit frightened. He walked 
up to the giant, and said : 

* ^ Holloa, comrade ! You have a fine place 
here from which to look out upon the world. 
I am on my way to seek my fortune. Would 
you like to go with me ? " Here Grandma 
paused. 

Humph, ' ' said Ben. ^ * There is a fellow 
in our class just like that. He is always tell- 
ing what wonderful things he can do. But he 
never does them.'' 

*^ I know whom you mean," said Belle. 
^* Bouncer." 

^ * Bouncer ! ' ' exclaimed Grandma. ' ' Who 
is he?" 

** Oh, that's his nickname," replied Ben. 

^* He isn't like Blue Billy, though. Just the 
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opposite, in fact. Blue Billy is one of the 
most modest fellows in school. ' ' 

** Maybe the tailor will be more like Billy 
than Bouncer, before we have finished with 
him,'' said Grandma. ** We should judge a 
man by his actions, not by his words." 

Here May said : * ^ I am glad he killed the 
flies, anyway. Grandma. I don't like them.'^ 

* ' No more do I, " replied Grandma. * * You 
know flies spread disease. But it's time for 
bed. Remember, you have to go to school to- 
morrow. ' ' 

So the children went up-stairs hand in hand 
with a cheerful ^* Good-night, Grandma," to 
which Grandma replied, ** And pleasant 
dreams to you all." 

To THE Pupils: Arrange the words in the 
first two paragraphs on page 123 alphabetically. 
Copy the paragraph on p. 125, begmning: '* I 
know whom,'' etc. 

To THE Teach^b: Observe that the arrange- 
ment of words is to be the dictionary one — all the 
letters of each word must be considered. 
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SIXTY-FIFTH EVENING 




" Well, May," said Grandma, as the 
youngster cuddled up in her lap, while the 
other two sat at her feet, " how did you like 
school to-day? " 

" Very well, Grandma." 

" What did you learn? " asked Grandma. 
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^^ Oh, our teacher taught us a song, but I 
didn't learn it very well. Something about 
* Good-morning to you. ' ' ' 

** Is that all? " asked Grandma. 

^* Oh, no! First we played games. Then 
we built our blocks. Here we are building 
them, Gi^andma, in this picture. ' ' 

'' Where did you get it. May? " asked 
BeUe. 

' ' My teacher gave it to me as I was coming 
home.'' 

^' Here is another picture, May," said 
Grandma. * ' It shows a kindergarten in Jeru- 
salem." 

** Jerusalem! " exclaimed the three chil- 
dren 'together. '' Where is that? " 

** A city that is remote from here," said 
Grandma. ^^ It is about half the distance to 
Cousin Tom's." 

^' I know," said Ben. ^* Australia is half- 
way round the earth from us. So Jerusalem 
must be about one- quarter the way round. ' ' 

*^ That is about right," said Grandma. 
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" When you are old enough and rich enough 
you can find out the exact number of miles by 
traveling there." 

After the children had looked at the pic- 
tures, Belle said, " Our teacher gave us a 
funny dictation lesson to-day. Here it is," 
and she handed a paper to Grandma, with this 
written on it : 

A New England mother had come upon her 
eight-year-old son enjoying a feast whereof 
the parts were jam, butter, and bread. 
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** Son/' said the mother, ^* don't you think 
it a bit extravagant to eat butter with that fine 
jam?'' 

No, ma'am," was the reply. ^' It's eco- 
nomical: the same piece of bread does for 
both." 

Grandma read it aloud, laughingly, and 
then went on with her story: 

^' Go with you, you little shrimp? " said 
the giant. ** No." 

* ' Little shrimp. Humph ! that may be. ' ' 
Here the tailor opened his coat, showing the 
belt, and said, ** You can read for yourself 
what kind of a man I am. ' ' 

The giant read : Seven at One Blow. He 
thought it meant seven men, and at once 
changed his tune, and was as polite as could be. 

Then the giant took a stone in his hand and 
squeezed it until the water ran out. *^ Do 
that, ' ' said the giant, ^ ' and I shall know that 
you are strong." 

'' Is that all? " said the tailor. '' That is 

only play for me, ' ' and he took the soft cheese 

out of his pocket, and squeezed until the whey 
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ran out of it. ** There, I think that was a 
little better than your effort." 

The giant did not know what to think of 
the little man. Then he picked up a stone, and 
threw it so high that the eye could not follow 
it. ** There, you little shrimp, do that if you 
can. ' ' 

'' Well done," said the tailor. '' But that 
stone will fall back again to the earth. I will 
throw one that will not come back. ' ' He took 
the bird from his pocket, and threw it into 
the air. The bird went higher and higher, and, 
of course, did not come back. 

^' How does that please you, comrade? " 
asked the tailor. 

** You throw very well," said the giant. 
** But come, let me see if you can lift as well 
as you can throw." 

He led the tailor to a great oak that had 
fallen to the earth. ^' There, if you are strong 
enough, help me carry this tree out of the 
forest. ' ' 

** Surely," replied the tailor. ** You take 

the trunk on your shoulder, and as the 

branches are the heavier, .1 shall carry them. ' ' 
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" All right," said the giant, and he took 
the trunk on his shoulders. As he could not 
look behind him, the little tailor jumped into 
the branches and seated himself. He was very 




cheerful and whistled a merry tune, as if car- 
rying a tree was mere child's play. 

The giant dragged the heavy load a short 
distance, and then stopped. " I shall let the 
tree fall, do you hear? " he cried. 

The tailor jumped down and seized the 
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branches with both arms, as if he had been 
carrying them. '^ You are such a big fellow, 
and yet you cannot carry the tree a little way, ' ' 
said he. 

They went on again without it. Soon they 
came to a cherry tree. The giant seized the 
top, on which was the ripest fruit. He bent 
this down to the little fellow, and told him to 
help himself. 

As the tailor took hold of the branches, the 
giant .let go. Up went the tailor into the air, 
and over the tree. He came down on his feet, 
and ran back to the giant. 

* * What is the matter ? ' ' said the giant. 
** Aren't you strong enough to hold down a 
little branch like that r' 

* * It isn 't because I am not strong enough. 
Do you think that would be too much for one 
who has killed Seven at One Blow? No, I 
jumped over the tree, because I saw some 
hunters over there. You jump over it, if you 
can." 

The giant tried. He did not get over the 

tree, but stuck in the top. 
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So once more the little tailor had the bet- 
ter of him. 



a 



Grandma, that giant is such a good 

thrower that I wish he was 
center-fielder on our team, ' ' 
said Ben. 
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Yes, ' ' remarked Belle, 
* * if he were, he would prob- 
ably call your club the 
shrimps.'' 

Here May said: ** Just 
think of having a whole tree 
full of cherries given you. 
M-m-ml " 

** Time for the Sandman," said Grandma, 
as the clock began to strike. Good-nights were 
said by all, and the house was soon silent. 

To THE Pupils: At the top of your paper 
write the statement : ' * A tailor makes clothes. ^ ^ 
Underneath the words a tailor, write a butcher, a 
grocer, and all the other names you can think of 
that refer to trades or business of any kind. Fi- 
nally, complete each statement as you have the 
first, telling what each one makes or sells. 

Extravagant means wasteful ; economical, 
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saving; whey, the watery part of the milk from 
which cheese has been made. Use one of the first 
two defined words, in the following: 

We should be neither with our 

purses nor our promises. 

Every one should be with his 

earnings and his time. 

To THE Teacher: Phonic reviewj p. 370. 
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SIXTY-SIXTH EVENING 



As soon as the children had gathered 
around Grandma, Belle said, ^' Wasn't it 
strange, Grandma ? You were telling us about 
ripe cherries last night, and to-day our teacher 
taught us a beautiful song, ' Cherry Ripe \ ' ' 

Said Grandma, *^ Won't you and Ben sing 

it? '' 
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With pleasure," they replied, and sang 



CHEKEY RIPE. 



Robert Herrick. 



Charles E. Horn. 
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Cher-ry ripe, cher - ry ripe, ripe, 



cry; 




Full and fair ones, come and buy, Cher-ry ripe, cher-ry ripe, 
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ripe, I cry; Full and fair ones, come and buy. 
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** That is part of an old English song," 
said Grandma. ' * And you sang it very well, ' ' 

Then Grandma asked May, ^^ How are all 
your dollies. May? " 

Very well, thank you, except Margarita, 
my Spanish doll, you know." 

<< Why, what is the matter with her? " 
asked Belle. 

She has a bad cold, and I am afraid she 
will sneeze her head off, ' ' replied May. 

I don 't know about that, ' ' said Grandma. 
I never heard of a doll sneezing. I liave 
heard of a baby sneezing. ' ' 

^ Tell us about that," said Ben. And 
Grandma went on to tell of 

The Island Where Babies Grow. 

There's an island way off in the seas, 
Where babies grow mostly on trees ; - 
It -s the jolliest fun to swing in the sun, 
But — they have to look out how they sneeze. 

They have to look out how they sneeze : 

They might break themselves off 

With a sneeze or a cough, 

And tumble down flop on their knees. 
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And when the skies darken and wail, 

When breezes turn into a gale, 

There's a terrible dropping, and flopping, and 

hopping — 
In fact, little babies just hail. 

They lie on the ground in a pile. 

And people come after a while ; 

But they quickly pass by the babies that cry, 

And pick up the babies that smile — 

They even take twin^ if they smile. 

— Albert W. Smith. 

'' Oh, Grandma! Where is that island? '' 
asked May. 

** It's as remote as the Sandman's beaches, 
May, ' ' replied Grandma. 

* * I wish that dolls grew on trees, ' ' went on 
May. 

^' Why, May, you have a whole forest full 
of dolls now 1 ' ' said Ben. 

** No, I haven't," said May. '^ I have 
only five : Dutch, Scotch, Spanish, and Japa- 
nese dolls, and Aunt Dinah . I should like 
some Chinese ones, too. ' ' 

* * WeU, ' ' said Grandma, * * those names take 

you round the earth. Your dolls ' family is 

large enough now. May; don't you think so? " 
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Before May could reply, Ben exclaimed: 
" Oil, Grandma, look at the clock! Almost 
nine, and we haven't heard a word this even- 
ing of the giant and the tailor." 

" No," replied Grandma. " They will 
have to wait till to-morrow evening." 




Wberb do th&y Live 7 

The clock began to strike nine. The chil- 
dren said " Good-night," and walked up-stairs, 
keeping time to, " But — they have to look out 
how they sneeze." 

Grandma's " Good-night " was heard as 
they reached the top of the stairs. 

To THE Pupils: Copy the words of " Cherry 
Ripe." Place the author's name at the end, with 
a dash in front of it. 

To THE Teacheb : Phonic review, p. 370. 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH EVENING 




Belle and May had been jumping rope with 
Alice and the other girls after school. They 
were tired — not very tired^ust tired enough 
to snuggle up to Grandma and rest, while they 
waited for her to go on with the story. 

Ben had been out on roller skates. When 
he came in, he found a cozy spot by Grandma, 
and she went on with her story : 
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. The giant came 
crashing down 
through the branches. 
As he picked himself 
up, he said to the 
tailor : 

*' Since you are so 
brave a fellow, come 
to spend the night in 



our cave. 



J? 



So off they started 
and soon came to the 
cave. As soon as they 
went in, the tailor saw 
several other giants 
sitting by the fire. . Each had a whole sheep in 
his hands, which he was eating for supper. 

The tailor looked around and said : ^ ' This 
is a much bigger place than my workshop.'' 
He ate some supper with his giant, and then 
went to bed. The ^iant 's bed was much too 
large for him, so he crept into a corner of it. 

At midnight the giant arose and, thinking 
the tailor was asleep in the middle of the bed, 
took an iron bar and struck the bed so hard 
a blow that it was broken in two. 
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" There ! " lie said. *' I think that has fin- 
ished the little shrimp," and going to another 
bed, he went to sleep. 

Early in the morning the giants went out 
into the forest. They had forgotten all about 




the little tailor. Suddenly he came before 
them, as bold and as merry as ever. 

" Now, he will lay us all low at one blow," 
they thought. They were so frightened they 
ran away as fast as they could. But the little 
tailor had no more use for giants. 
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On he went by himself until he came to 
the courtyard of a king's palace. He was so 
tired, he lay down on the grass and went to 
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sleep. As he lay there, people passing by read 
on his belt: " Sevex at One Blow." 

*' Ah! " said they, " some great wa rrior , 
some mighty hero." 

Soon the King heard of this wonderful 

warrior, and thought he would be a useful man 

in case of war. So the King sent a man to 

ask the tailor to enter his service. The man 
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went to the little tailor, but he was still fast 
asleep. When he woke up, the King's message 
was given him. 

'^ That is just what I came here for," re- 
plied the tailor. '^ Show me the way to the 
palace." There he was received with great 
honor, and a fine house was given him to live 
in. 

But the army was afraid of him. ^^ What 
would become of us," they said among them- 
selves, ^ ^ if we should quarrel with him ? If 
he struck at us, seven would fall at one blow. ' ' 

So off they went to the King, and told him 
they would have to leave. '' We cannot stay 
here with a man who can kill seven with one 
blow.". 

The King did not want to lose his army. 
But how could he get rid of the tailor? 

He was afraid to ask the tailor to go. That 
great warrior might destroy the whole king- 
dom, and then make himself king. The King 
thought and thought. At last he hit on a 
plan. 

He sent for the little tailor, and said: ^* As 
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you are so great a hero, I am about to ask a 
favor of you. In the woods near the palace 
live two giants who are a terror to the country. 
No one will go near them, for fear of losing 
his life. 

** If you will kill these giants, I will give 
you my daughter in marriage and half my 
kingdom as a wedding present. I will send 
one hundred soldiers along to help you. ' ' 

** That would be something for a man like 
me,'' thought the tailor. ^' The King's daugh- 
ter and half a kingdom are not offered every 
day." 

Then he answered : ' ' Oh, yes. I can soon 
capture the giants. But the hundred soldiers 
are not needed. A man who can kill seven at 
one blow has nothing to fear from two." 

The tailor set out, followed by the hundred 
soldiers. When he reached the edge of the for- 
est, however, he said to them : ' * Stay here, I 
will meet the giants alone." 

^' I tell you, Grandma," said Ben, ** that 
fellow is no Boasting Billy. He does things. 
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** Maybe he will show other qualities that 
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you will like before we get through," replied 
Grandma. 

And May said: ** Before we go up-stairs, 
Grandma, won 't you tell me a pretty lullaby ? 
I want to learn it for my dollies/' 

** Yes,'' said Grandma. '^ Here is one: " 

An Orchard Cradle Song 

Go to sleep, little heart, in your cradle sweet, 

Under the orchard trees. 
While the goldeu sunbeams play hide and seek 

With the green leaves stirred by the breeze; 
And snowy blossoms shall rustle down 

To light on each weary eye. 
And bees all hum a drowsy tone; 

Go to sleep, little heart, lullaby ! 

— Edward Teschemacher. 

The clock began to strike as Grandma fin- 
ished. May thanked her for the lullaby. 
^* Good-nights " were exchanged, and the three 
went on their way up-stairs, repeating to- 
gether: *^ Go to sleep, little heart, lullaby.'' 

To THE PuPHiS: Learn the ** Orchard Cradle 
Song.'' 

To THE Teacher : Phonic review, p. 370. 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH EVENING 

" Now, children," said Grandma, as they 
gathered around her, " to-night will see the 
end of the story." She went on: 

The tailor ran quickly into the woods. 
Soon he saw the giants. They were lying 
under a tree asleep, and sn oring so loudly that 
the branches trembled. 
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The little tailor lost no time. He quickly 
filled his pockets with stones and climbed the 
tree under which they were asleep. He got 
over the sleepers, and dropped one stone after 
another on one of them. 

After a time this giant awoke, and, roughly 
pushing the other giant, said, ' * What are you 
hitting me for?'' 

* ' I haven 't hit you. You have been dream- 
ing, ' ' said the other. Then they both lay down 
and went to sleep again. 

Then the little tailor let some stones fall 
on the other giant. '^ What was that? '' he 
cried. ^ * What are you throwing at me ? " 

*^ I haven't thrown anything," answered 
the first crossly. 

They quarrelled some more about it, and 
then, still being tired, they stopped and again 
went to sleep. 

The tailor began once more to make 
trouble. Picking out a large stone, he threw 
it at the first giant with all his might. ' * This 
is too much," shouted the first giant. 

He jumped up, seized the other giant, and 
threw him against the tree with such force 
that it shook. They fought back and forth. 
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Finally each tore up a tree by the roots 
and beat the other with it until they both fell 
lifeless. 

Down came the little tailor. ** Lucky for 
me, ' ' he said, * * that they did not tear my tree 
up by the roots. Only one of us has escaped. ' ' 

He drew his sword, and thrust it into each 
of them a couple of times. Then he went back 
to the soldiers. '' The deed is done,'' said he 
to them. ** I have made an end of both, but 
it was hard work. 

'' They even pulled up trees by the roots 
to fight me with. But it was all useless against 
one who has killed * Seven at One Blow.' " 

^* And are you not hurt? " asked the sol- 
diers. 

^* How could you expect that? No, not a 
hair of my head has been touched. ' ' 

The soldiers would not believe him, until 
they went into the woods and saw the giants 
lying by the uprooted trees. 

The tailor went to the palace to receive his 

reward, but the King wanted to get rid of the 

hero now. ^ ^ Before you can have my daugh- 
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ter and half my kingdom," said the King, 
*' you must perform another deed : Catch the 
unicorn that has done so much harm, and is 
now running wild in the forest." 

" I fear one unicorn much less than I did 
two giants. ' Seven at One Blow,' is my mot^ 




to," was the reply. He took a rope and an 
ax and went into the forest, telling the soldiers 
to remain behind. 

He did not have long to wait for the uni- 
corn. It soon came rushing toward him, as 
if it would pin him to the ground with its 
horn. 

" Softly, softly! " said the taUor; *' the 
more haste, the less speed." He waited until 
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the unicorn was almost upon him, then jumped 
behind a tree. The unicorn ran his horn so 
far into the tree that he could not draw it 
out. 

^' Now I have caught the bird," cried the 
tailor, as he came from behind the tree. He 
tied the rope around the unicorn's neck, cut 
off the horn, and then led the animal before 
the King. 

And then the King gave him the hand of 
the Princess, and thus out of a little tailor was 
made a great Prince. 

^' Umph,'' said Ben, ^^ I see that 

' Skill • 
May do as much as a giant's will,' 

as the goose said. ' ' 

** Yes," said Grandma, ** and that is the 
way that Troy was taken by the Greeks. ' ' 

'' A new story! a new story! " exclaimed 
the three. 

^* Yes, but we will not begin it until to- 
morrow night, for it is too late now. Good- 
night, little ones. ' ' 

^* Good-night, Grandma," said the three, 

as they went off to bed. 
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To THE Pupils: 

1. There are three sentences in the following 
paragraph. Write it, putting in the proper punc- 
tuation marks and capitals. 

the fairy touched cinderellas shoulder with a 
wand instantly cinderellas ragged clothes were 
turned into cloth of gold and silver covered with 
jewels then the fairy gave her a pair of glass slip- 
pers 

2. Write the following words on your paper, 
and after each place its opposite in meaning : 

quickly loudly joy 

asleep roughly top 

hero lucky shy 

little great lend 

hard useless wide 

To THE Teacher: 

Place the correct form of the first exercise on 
the blackboard. Have the children exchange 
papers, correct, and reexchange. The other ex- 
ercise should be oral. 

Phonic review, p. 370. 
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SIXTY-NINTH EVENING 

When Grandma, Belle, and May came into 
the room the next evening, they found Ben try- 
ing to spin his top on the floor. 

*^ Well, Ben," said Grandma, ^* out of 
doors is better than in doors for that game. 
Don't you think so? '' 

" Yes, Grandma, I do. But I forgot." 

** That memory of yours seems to be like 
a sieve," replied Grandma. 



** I promise you. Grandma, I will not do it 
any more." 

^* If your will is in it, Ben, then it will be 
all right. Now, let us go on with our new 
story. ' ' 

Ulysses 

A great many years ago, in days far re- 
mote from now, the Greeks were trying to cap- 
ture a city called Troy. 
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Troy, like all cities of that day, had a wall 
around it. 

The Greeks had tried for ten long years 
to capture Troy, but in vain. 

At last, Ulysses, the cunning and shrewd, 
thought out a plan by which Troy might be 
taken. 

He put many men at work building a large 
wooden horse. It was hollow. When it was 
finished, a number of soldiers crept into it, 
after which it was closed up and left standing 
in the camp. 

Then the other Greek soldiers went on 
board their ships and rowed away. 

The Trojans rejoiced to see their enemies 
gone, as they supposed, forever. 

The gates of the city were opened, and the 
Trojans came out. They went through the va- 
cant camp of the Greeks, and came upon the 
wooden horse. 

^*What is that?'' asked some. Others 
said: '^ Let us take it into the city, and put it 
inside one of the temples .'' And still others 
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said : " Do not touch it. We do not know what 
it is." 

Among these last was Laocoon, a priest of 
the temple of Neptune. He told them to he 
careful, very careful, and then added: *' As 
for me, I fear the Greeks even when they 
bring gifts." 

Moved by his words, the people were about 
to break and bum 
the wooden horse, 
when they were 
interrupted by a 
crowd dragging 
along a fright- 
ened Greek. 
Sinon was his 
name, and the crafty Ulysses had planned that 
he should remain behind and be caught. This 
was to deceive the Trojans more completely . 

He was asked why he had not gone with 
the others. He said that Ulysses hated him, 
and had therefore left him behind so that the 
Trojans might take him prisoner. 

" What means this horse? " he was asked. 
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** It is an offering to Minerva," said he. 
*^ And it has been made as large as it is so that 
it cannot be carried into the city. It is said 
by our prophets that if the Trojans ever take 
it into their city, they will surely conquer us. ' ' 

There came up out of the sea, as the people 
stood and wondered how they could get the 
horse into the city, two very large serpents. 

They wriggled to the place where Laocoon's 
two sons were standing, and began to twine 
around them. 

The father ran to help his boys, but the 
serpents got him, too, in their folds. And 
thus were they strangled. 

Now, thinking that the horse must surely 
be sacred, the Trojans, with much labor, 
dragged it within the walls. 

At night, Sinon opened the horse, and the 
soldiers came out of it. Meanwhile, the 
Greeks, who had sailed away, came back. They, 
too, came into the city that night, as Sinon had 
opened all the gates in the wall for them. 

The sleeping Trojans were wakened by the 

noise and the light of their burning temples. 
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They rushed out to put out the fires ; but they 
were met on every hand by the Greek soldiers, 
who showed them no mercy. Troy was de- 
stroyed, and the Trojan war was at an end. 

*^ Well, Grandma," said Ben, ^* that was a 
clever trick.'' 

** Yes,'' replied Grandma, *^ you see that 
shrewdness is sometimes better than force. 
But it is bedtime. Good-night to you all." 

The children said * * Good-night, ' ' and went 
up-stairs, talking about the wooden horse of 
Troy. 

To THE Pupils : Laoco6ji=La ok' 6 on. Make 
answers ready for the following : 

1. When did the Greeks try to capture Troy t 

2. How was Troy protected? 

3. How long did it take to capture Troy? 

4. What plan did Ulysses suggest to capture 

the city? 

5. How was it carried out? 

6. What did the Trojans do when the Greeks 

went away? 

7. Who was Laocoon and what did he say ? 

8. What did the people do ? 

9. What did Sinon tell the people ? 

10. What happened as the people wondered 

how they could move the horse ? 

11. What did the Trojans do with the horse ? 

12. What happened afterward? 

To THE Teacher: These questions should be 
asked by some pupils and answered by others. 
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SEVENTIETH EVENING 

' ' Well, Grandma, ' ' said Ben, ' ' I have been 
thinking about those walled cities. We do not 
build walls around our cities." 
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A Wailed Town: San Juan, Porto Rico 



*' No," said Grandma, " gun powder has 
made the walls useless." 

Said Belle: " In those olden days, Grand- 
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ma, did they close the gates of the city every 
night? " 

^^ Yes, and sometimes when an enemy was 
near, they were closed all day. We read of it 
in Biblical times. Jericho was shut up because 
of the children of Israel: None went out and 
none came in." 

*^ Where is Jericho? " asked May. 

Near Jerusalem, ' ' was Grandma 's reply. 

* ^ Joshua was the leader of Israel after the 
death of Moses," continued Grandma, ^^ and 
the Lord told him how to take Jericho. ' ' 

Here Ben interrupted with : ^ ^ Our Sunday 
school teacher told us something about it last 
week. ' ' 

'' Yes? " said Grandma, ^^ then let me hear 
you tell about it." 

So Ben went on : ^^ The men of Israel were 
to surround the city. Seven priests were to 

bear before the Ark of the 
Covenant seven trumpets 
of rams' horns. 
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Once each day for six 
^ days they were to walk 

Ark op the Covenant j j.t. 'j. -r> j. j.i 

C<m7Usv 0/ the JewUh Encyclopedia. arOUUd the City. But OU the 
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seventh day, all were to walk around the city 
seven times, the priests blowing with their 
trumpets. At a certain moment they were to 
blow a long blast, and the people were to make 
a great shout." 

*^ What was that for? " asked May. 

And Grandma replied, *^ This is what the 
Bible says of it. May : 

^^ So the people shouted when the priests 
blew with the trumpets. And it came to pass, 
when the people heard the sound of the trum- 
pet, and the people shouted with a great shout, 
that the wall fell down flat, so that the people 
went up into the city, every man straight be- 
fore him, and they took the city. 

And they utterly destroyed all that was 
in the city. ' ' 
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That blast was no zephyr, ' ' said Ben. 
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^' Oh, that's the name of our new song — 
Zephyr," remarked Belle. 
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** Won't you sing it? " asked Grandma. 
We haven't had a song in a long time." 

And the children sang: 



PRETTY LITTLE ZEPHYRS WE 
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Gebican Melodt. 
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1. Pret - ty lit - tie zeph - yrs we; Swift - ly thro' the 

2. How we love the bud - ding flowers, Toy - ing round their 

3. Wel-come, wel - come, zeph - yrs bright, Wei- come to the 
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adr we bound, Kiss 
pret - ty heads; Let 
feast of flow'rs, Smil 



ing ev - 'ry 
us play a 
ing ev - er 



leaf - y tree, 
- round your bow'rs, 
with de - light. 
Chorus 
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Throw-ing blos-soms on the ground, 
Breath-ing on your grass - y beds, 
Wel-come to our fair - y bow'rs. 
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Sing - ing, sing - ing 




mer - ri - ly, Pret - ty lit - tie zeph - jrrs we. 
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Sing -ing, sing- ing mer - ri - ly, Pret - ty lit - tie zeph-jrrs we. 
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To THE Pupils: 

Utterly means fully, completely; to destroy, 
to ruin, to tear down, or unbuild. 

1. Give the meaning of destroyed. 

2. Put the proper word in each of the follow- 
ing sentences : a. Willie failed in his 

arithmetic test. b. **And every living substance 

was which was upon the face of the ground 

. . . and they were from the earth ; and 

Noah only remained alive, and they that were with 
him in the ark. ' ' — Bible. 

3. Place the diaeresis over: reengage, reecho, 
reenter, reelect, reexamine. Note that this dia- 
critical mark is placed over the second of two 
vowels that are alike and together, that they may 
be put into separate syllables. 

To THE Teacher: 

These exercises should be both oral and writ- 
ten. Phonic drill, p. 370. 
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SEVENTT-FIEST EVENING 




Fen EvERiTBiNo! 



The children had jxzst settled themselves, 
when Grandma looked at Ben's hands and 
said: 

" Why, Ben I your hands are grimy, and 
your nails are dirty. What is the matter? " 
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*^ Oh, I have been playing marbles, Grand- 



ma." 



^^ Haven't you had time to wash your hands 
since then ? ' ' 



a 



a 



Yes, Grandma, I did wash them, but I 
forgot to use the nailbrush." 

We will excuse you, Ben, while you go 
up-stairs and use it." 

As Ben went up-stairs. May said: *^ Can't 
we have another fairy story to-night. Grand- 
ma? " 

* ^ Yes, if you wish it, ' ' was the reply. 

On Ben's return Grandma began the story 



of 



Jack-of-all-Trades. 



There were living, all at the same time, in 
a remote country, six wonderful men. First 
there was Jack-of-all-Trades. 

^* If I only had some one to help me," he 
would say, ^' I could rule even the King him- 
self! " 

One day he set forth to find some one. ** If 
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I do not search," said he, wisely, " I shall 
never find a helper." 

Nearby he met three peasants. But as none 
of the three could do anything wonderful, he 
passed them by. 

Into the forest he went, and there he found 
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a woodman pulling up the trees as if they were 
but stalks of com. 

" Come with mel " exclaimed Jack-of -all- 
Trades. " With such a man as you, I can 
stand against all the world I " 

Then out of the for- 
est, across the country, 
went Jack - of - all - 
Trades and his one 
helper, the woodman of 
giant strength. 

By-and-by, as the 
two journeyed on, they 
came upon a huntsman, 
" What are you aim- 
ing at? " said Jack-of - 
all- Trades. 

" Why, do you not 
see? " asked the huntsman. " There in yon- 
der forest sits a fly upon an oak bough. I aim 
at his eye." And away went the arrow, and 
down came the fly. 

" Come with me! " exclaimed Jack-of -all- 
Trades. " With such a man as you, I can 
stand against all the world I " 
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Then out of the forest, across the country, 
went Jaek-of -all- Trades and his two helpers : 
the woodman of giant strength and the hunts- 
man of wonderful eye. ' 

By-and-by, as they journeyed on, they came 
upon a miller, who stood holding on to his 
sides, blowing with all his might and main. 




" What are you blowing at? " cried Jack- 
of-all-Trades. 

" Do you see those seven windmills whirl- 
ing around and around? " asked the miller, 
stopping only for a second. 

" Come with me! " exclaimed Jack-of -all- 
Trades. " With such a man as you, I can 
stand against all the world! " 

Then out of the forest, across the country, 
went Jack-of -all-Trades and his three helpers : 
the woodman of giant strength, the huntsman 
of lightning eye, 
and the miller of 
windy lungs. 

By-and-by, as 
the four journeyed 
on, they came upon 
a runner, leaning 
against a tree. Be- 
side him on the 
ground lay one of 
his legs. 

" What a way 
to rest! " cried 
Jack-of-all-Trades. 




" But I am a runner," 
answered he, " and I have 
to take off one leg to keep 
myself from running 
faster than the wind him- 
self." 

" Come with mel " 
exc 1 a i m e d Jaek-of-all 
Trades. " With such a 
man as you, I can stand 
against all the world! " 

" Grandma, if we only 
had that runner on our 
relay team, nobody could 
win from us," said Ben. 

'* I don't know," said 
Belle, " but it seems to 
me that if the other team 
had Mercury on it, they 
Mewtuby. might beat you. ' * 

" Well," said Grandma, " as Mercury was 
the messenger of the Greek gods, and as the 
runner is in a fairy story, we shall have to 
suppose what might happen, were each one 
real." 
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As the clock now began to strike nine, 
Good-nights were exchanged, and the children 
were off to bed. 

To THE Pupils : 1. Place diacritical marks over 
the following: Same, time, exchange, obey. Jack, 
King, forth, wisely, find, can. 

2. Write answers, giving the full name in each 
case, to the following questions. Each answer 
should be a sentence. 

What is your name? 
Where do you live? 
What is the name of your teacher? 
What is the name of your principal? 
What is the name of the President of the 
United States? 

3. Make new words by changing the vowel in 
the following: Bet, sap, fun, set, slip, hat, well, 
rib, pin, ten. 

4. Give the two words from which each of the 
following is made: Pancake, snowstorm, birth- 
day, blackboard, schoolhouse, afternoon, every- 
thing, extraordinary, grindstone, nobleman. 

To THE Teacher: The first exercise should 
be corrected by the pupils from your work on the 
blackboard. It should then be collected, gone 
over, and returned to the pupils. The other exer- 
cises should be oral. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND EVENING 

The children were impatient for Grandma 
to begin. May voiced the wishes of Ben and 
Belle when she said : ^ ^ Oh, Grandma, please 
make haste and let us know what wonderful 
thing the fifth man can do." 

So Grandma went on: 

Then out of the forest, across the country, 
went Jack-of -all-Trades and his four helpers : 
the woodman of giant strength, the huntsman 
of lightning eye, the miller of windy lungs, and 
the runner of tireless legs. 

By-and-by, as the five journeyed on, they 
entered a forest and came upon a man who 
carried his hat in his hand. 

'' Why don't you wear your hat on your 
head? " asked Jack-of -all-Trades. 

'^ I dare not put it on just now,'' answered 

the man. '^ When I do, there will fall such 
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a frost upon the earth, that the very birds will 
freeze to death in their nests." 

" Come with me! " exclaimed Jack-of-all- 
Trades. " With such a man as you, I can 
stand against all the world! " 

Then out of the forest, across the coimtry, 
went Jack-of-all-Trades and his five helpers : 
the woodman of giant strength, the huntsman 
of lightning aim, the miller of windy lungs, the 
runner of tireless legs, and the traveler of 
magic cap. 

By-and-by they came to a great city. At 
the gates stood a king's messenger, crying: 




^' To the youth who shall outrun the prin- 
cess, the king will give his daughter, a prince- 
dom, and a shipload of golden treasure 1 ' ' 

' ' My servant will run for you, ' ' said Jack- 
of-all-Trades. 

'' If he wins not, he shall lose his head ; and 
you shall lose yours as well," answered the 
messenger, gruffly. 

* ' We are willing to take our chances, ' ' said 
Jack-of-all-Trades. 

" Give me my other leg! '' cried the run- 
ner, when all was ready. 

Now, it had been agreed that the one who 
should return first with a pitcher of water 
from a dis tant brook, should be the winner of 
the race. 

So the king's daughter and the runner each 
took a pitcher, and off they started together. 
But, in the twinkling of an eye, the runner was 
far out of sight, for his running was like the 
rushing of the wind. Before the princess was 
even out of sight along the road, the runner 
had already reached the brook, and was run- 
ning back with the pitcher filled with water. 
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"I may as well take a rest," said he. And 
he lay down by the roadside, his head upon a 
stone, and fell asleep. 

"I shall win yet/* said the princess to her- 
self, as she saw him lying there. So, emptying 
the water from his pitcher, she ran to the 
brook, filled her own, and was half way home 
again before the runner was awakened in this 
wise: 

"This will never do!" exclaimed the 
huntsman with the wonderful eye and the 
light ning aim. So he shot his arrow straight 
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at the stone beneath the runner's head. This 
so jarred the head of the runner that he awoke. 

'' What does this mean? " cried he, starts 
ing up. '^ My pitcher empty! The princess 
turned toward home ! " 

Away he flew, refilled the pitcher, over- 
took the princess, passed her, and came into 
the city fully ten minutes ahead of her. 

^^ My daughter won by these common 
men ! ' ' thundered the king. ^ ^ It shall not be ! 
Shut them in the big iron room! And you, 
cook, build, in the great oven beneath, a fire 
that will roast them alive." 

Then going to the six men, the king pre- 
tended to be greatly pleased with the runner's 
skill, and invited them all to a dinner. 

Together they went to the iron room. And 

such a dinner as the king had served to them I 

Had they all been princes, he could not have 

feasted them more royally. But, by-and-by, 
the room began to grow very warm. 

^' Open a window," said Jack-of -all- 
Trades, fanning himself with his hat. 
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" Open the door," puffed the miller, gasp- 
ing for breath. 

" I can't! They are barred and bolted," 
said the woodman of giant strength, as he 
pulled and pounded at them. 

" It is a plot of the kingl " said Jack-of- 
all-Trades. " We shall be roasted alive! We 
shall suffocate t We shall die! " 
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Here the clock began to strike nine. Good- 
nights were said by all, and the children left 
for the land of Wee Willie Winkie, 

To THE Pupils: 

By placing wood before man, you have wood- 
man, a compound word. 

Can you make eighteen compound words from 
the following : 

hunts road bed room 

man side light house 

over butter milk rain 

took pen knife shine 

blind foot fold ball 

pea tea rail school 

nut spoon bow cup 

snow boot bird black 

To THE Teachee: 

When the pupils have written the compound 
words, use the list for an exercise in enunciation 
and pronunciation. 

Show how accented syllables are marked, and 
have each pupil mark the accented syllable in each 
word. 
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SEVENTY-THIRD EVENING 

When Grandma came into the room, she 
found May with a doll in her arms, singing a 
lullaby to it. 

When May saw Grandma coming in, she 
said: ^* It's no use. Grandma. Dolly doesn't 
like that lullaby one bit ; she won 't go to sleep. 
Don't you know another? " 

^^ Yes," replied Grandma. '' Here is one 
the Indian mother sings to her pappoose. " 
And Grandma crooned this lullaby : 

The Indian Mothee 's Lullaby 

**Rock-a-by, hush-a-by, little pappoose, 

The stars come into the sky, 
The whip-poor-will's crying, the daylight is dying. 

The river runs murmuring by. 

*'The pine trees are slumbering, little pappoose. 

The squirrel has gone to his nest, 
The robins are sleeping, the mother bird's keeping 

The little ones warm with her breast. 

**The roebuck is dreaming, my little pappoose, 

His mate lies asleep at his side, 
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'^ Thank you, Grandma, That is very 
pretty ; and, see, Dolly is fast asleep ! ' ' 

At this moment in came Ben and Belle, 
hand in hand, eager for Grandma to finish the 
story. 

As soon as the children had settled them- 
selves comfortably, Grandma went on: 

" Fear not," said the man of the magie 
cap, placing, as he spoke, the cap upon his 
head. 

At once the room began to cool. Soon the 
six men began to shiver. They drew their 
coats closely around them. The frost began 
to form upon the windows. 

In a few hours the king himself appeared 
at the door, saying to his attend ants, *^ They 
will not trouble us again, I think. They are 
roasted long before this. ' ' 

Imagine the king's surprise, when, on 
throwing open the door, he saw them all sitting 
there alive and shivering with the cold 1 

He stood speechless, staring at them. 

** They are magicians," whispered he to his 

attendants. '' We cannot kill them." 
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Then to Jack-of -all-Trades, he said: ^^ If 
you will give up your claim to the princess, I 
will give you as much gold as one of your 
servants can carry away with him." 

'' Certainly, I will agree to that," said 
Jack-of -all-Trades. * ' To-morrow my servant 
will come to get the gold." 

The next morning the woodman of giant 
strength appeared before the king with a great 
sack — a sack large enough to contain the pal- 
ace itself. 

^ ^ Pill the sack ! ' ' cried the woodman. 

^^ You cannot carry so much," answered 
the king, turning pale. 

^ * Pill the sack ! ' ' cried the woodman again, 
uprooting a very large oak, as he spoke, to 
show his great strength. 

The king quaked with fear. Tons upon 
tons of gold and silver were heaped into the 
sack. 

^ ^ Pill the sack ! ' ' shouted the woodman. 

^* We have not another piece of gold in all 

our kingdom, ' ' gasped the king. 
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This was indeed true; so the woodman 
stalked off across the country with the sack. 

" The thief! " roared the king. " He shall 
not escape! Send a thousand horsemen to 
overtake him and bring back the golden treas- 
ure! '* 

And the thousand horsemen overtook the 
woodman and his companions, and cried : 

" You are our prisoners! " 

" Prisoners! " exclaimed the miller. " Go 
back to your king and tell him a king should 
never break his word." 

And, 80 saying, the miller placed his hands 
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upon his hips and took one long, deep breath. 
Then away he blew the horsemen, horses and 
all, head over heels, heels over head, back to 
the very gates of the city. 

Then the six comrades went on with their 
treasure. They divided it equally among them- 
selves, and ever after lived in peace and plenty. 
They gave much to the poor, and had, even 
then, more than enough for all their own needs 
and wishes. 

^ * Jack-of -all-Trades was almost as shrewd 
as Ulysses, wasn 't he, Grandma ? ' ' said Belle, 
after a few minutes ' silence. 

^^ So it would seem. Belle," was the reply. 
And May, turning to Ben, said : ' ' Ben, if you 
had all the money the six comrades had, what 
would you do with it? '' 

" WeU,'^ replied Ben, " first '' But the 

clock went dong, dong, dong, dong, dong, dong, 
dong, dong, dong, and Ben got no further, for 
Grandma said '^ Good-night.'' Each of the 
children said * * Good-night, ' ' and in the twin- 
kling of an eye they were up-stairs. 

To THE Pupils : 1. Make believe yon are Ben, 

and go on with Ben's reply. 
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SEVENTT-POUETH EVENING 

It had been raining hard all day, and when 
the children came in to Grandma, they did not 
have their usual happy look. 

^^ Why, Ben, what is the matter? '' asked 
she, 

^^Oh, it has been a gloomy day. Grandma, 
Nothing went right in school. I was kept in 
this afternoon, too, for my arithmetic. ' ' 

And Belle went on : *^ We couldn't play at 
aU, Grandma, because it rained so hard. And 
then our teacher made us learn Longfellow's 
poem about the stormy day. I don't seem to 
remember the exact title. Grandma. But the 
poem fitted the day exactly." 

'^ I think I know the poem you mean," said 
Grandma, * ^ although I cannot repeat it. It is 
called ' The Rainy Day,' isn't it? " 

That's it, Grandma," answered Belle. 
Should you like me to repeat it for you?" 
she asked. 

'' Please do," said Grandma. And they 
listened attentively while Belle recited in a 
clear, pleasant voice : 
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My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains and the wind is never weary ; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast. 

And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart, and cease repining; 

Beneath the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all; 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 
Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

^' Well," said Grandma, '^ I think your 
teacher selected a good poem for this day and 
every other day. Don 't you know that we need 
rain just as much as we do sunshine? " 

^* Grandma," said Ben, ** I never thought 
of that," and he began to brighten up. 

' ^ And how was May to-day ? ' ' asked 
Grandma. 

'' She had plenty of fun in the kindergar- 
ten, but we couldn't play out of doors at all, 
Grandma. ' ' 

'' Here is a poem," was Grandma's reply, 
^* for you all to learn. When a rainy day 
comes, say it, and you will be happy. ' ' 
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*' It is not raining rain for me, 

It's raining daffodils; 
In ev'ry di mpled drop I see 

Wild flowers on tlie hills ; 
Tlic olouds of gray engnlf tlie day, 

And overwhelm the town; 
It is not raining rain to m.e, 

It's raining roses down. 

It is not raining rain to me, 

But fields of clover bloom, 
"Where any bnecaneerina: hee 

Can find a bed and room; 
A health unto the happy! 

A fig for him who frets! 
It is not raining rain to me, 

It's raining violets." 

^Robert Loveman. 
Cou}-tesy of the author. 



^ * Oh, how beautiful ! ' ' said Belle, and she 
brightened up, as did May also. 
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Can ^t we have a song ? ' ' asked Grandma. 

* * We shall be very glad to sing. Grandma, 
if you wish it. ' ' And this is what the children 
sang: 

SPINNING SONG 

Arr. by George H. Gartlan. 
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1. Spin, las-sie, spin, las -sie. Watch the thread go out and in, 

2. spin, las-sie, spin, las - sie. Watch the thread go out and in, 
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Tum-ing, tum-ing gai - ly, Learn -ing, leam-ing dai-Iy; 
Lin - en fine we're mak- ing, Keep the thread from break-ing, 
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Make our wool so fine and strong. Wind it as it slips a -long. 
Spin it out so fine and white. Till it grows a heart's de-light, 
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Spin, spin, spin, spin, Thread goes out and in. 
Spin, spin, spin, spin. Thread goes out and in. 

When the song was finished, it was almost 
time for the clock to strike. So " Good- 
nights '' were said at once. 
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Just as the children turned to go up-stairs, 
there was a swish of rain against the window- 
pane. They smiled at Grandma, and went off, 
saying : 

* * It is not raining rain to me, 
It's raining roses down.'' 

To THE Pupils: Copy the poem, ^^ The April 
Day, ' ' and learn it by heart. A buccaneer is a 
pirate. What does bnccaneerijQg mean ? 

2. Write five sentences beginning with To 
whom, using the following as a model, but giving 
the name of a different boy and of a different in- 
strument in each: 

To whom did Ben lend his violin ? 

To THE Teacher : ' * The Rainy Day ' ' should be 
taken up as a memory gem later. 

Test the pupils ' knowledge of Loveman 's poem. 
The second exercise should be oral. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH EVENING 



a 



The Spinning. Song was so pretty, 
Grandma, that it makes me wish you would 
tell us another spinning story,'' said May, as 
the three children snuggled down. 

**Well,'' said Grandma, **I know another 
good spinning story.'' 

** Oh, please tell us, Grandma," said Ben 
and Belle, and Grandma went on to tell of 

RUMPELSTDLiTSKIN. 

There was once a poor miller who wished 
very much to gain a hearing with the king. 
But the king had little time to listen to the 
prayers and complaints of his common people ; 
and over and over again the miller had been 
turned away unheard. 

At last, in order to be sure to get to the 

king, he told the servant to tell his Majesty 

the following : ** A miller who has a daughter 
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that can spin gold from straw wishes to speak 
with you." 

" A daughter that can spin gold from 
straw! " cried the king. " Certainly I will see 
the man. Why, such a daughter as that would 
make us the richest kingdom in all the world I ' ' 

And in this way was the miller at last re- 
ceived by the king. 




What it was the miller so much desired, 
the story does not tell. Nor does it matter, 
for it is with the daughter that we have to 
deal, 
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The poor child was left with the king. 
** She can spin/' the father had said, ** yards 
upon yards of fine gold for you every day of 
her life/' 

And the king, believing it, already saw 
himself the richest king in all the world. 

When the father had gone, the king himself 
led the maiden to a large room half filled with 
straw. 

** When you have spun all this straw into 
gold, ' ' said the. king, ' ' you may come out of 
the room, and live forever like a princess in 
the royal palace.'*' 

Then the king went out, making fast the 
door after him. The poor girl threw herself 
upon the floor, and cried and cried as if her 
heart would break. 

Suddenly the door was opened, and a little 
elf pushed his way in. " Good day. Miss Spin- 
ner," said the elf, with a wicked grin. ** Why 
do you cry so hard? " 

** Alas ! " wept the maiden, '' my father has 

told the king I can spin gold from straw, and 

the king has shut me up in this dreadful room 
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to spin this load of straw into gold. If I do 
not, I am to stay here forever, month in and 
month out, shut in from the flowers and the 
fields and the beautiful woods." 

" "Well, well," answered the elf, " that is 
a hard fate for a handsome girl like you. Now 
what will you give me if I spin this straw into 
gold for you, and so help you to go free? " 

" 0, I would give you anything in all the 
world! " cried the girl, " but I own nothing 
but this pearl necklace. I will give you that." 

" Very well," said the elf. *' If you give 
me all you have, certainly you can do no more. ' ' 
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Then he set to work. Whizz, whizz — zz 
— zz! went the wheel. At every whirr, off 
reeled a long,. fine thread of purest gold. 

**That was a curious old fellow. Grandma,'' 
said Ben. **He was so cross.'' 

'' Yes, he was very different from the miller 
of Dee." 

'' Who was he? " asked Belle. 

And Grandma sang for them 

THE MILLER OF THE DEE. 

Old English Air and Words, 
17th Century. 
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There was a jol - ly mil - ler once Liv'd on the riv - er 
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Dee, . . He work'd and sung from mom till night, No 
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lark more blithe than he, . . And this the bur - den 
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of his song For ev - er used to be, . . "I 
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care for no-bod -y, no, not I, If no-bod -y cares for me." 
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The song took the children's fancy, and 
they learned to sing it, too. 

When *^ Good-nights '' were said, they 
went off singing, 

*• * I care for nobody, no, not I, 
If nobody cares for me. ' ' 

To THE Pupils: 

1. Copy the words of " The Miller of the Dee.'' 

2. Write five sentences beginning with From 
whom, using the following as a model, but chang- 
ing the name of the girl and of the plaything in 
each : From whom did Belle borrow the Japanese 
doll? 

3. Rhyme of the months : 
Thirty days have September, 
April, June and November; 
All the rest have thirty-one 
Save February, which alone 

Has twenty-eight, but one day more 

We add to it one year in four. 

After you have memorized this rhyme, arrange 

the months in order, beginning with the current 

one, and place after each the number of days it 

contains. 

To THE Teacheb: 

Careful supervision and testing are needed in 

these exercises. Phonic review, p. 370. 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH EVENING 



Ben came in tired, and threw himself at 
Grandma's feet, saying, " Blue Billy and I 
have been playing Hopscotch all afternoon, 
and I am tired, Grandma." 
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"Weil, Ben, you may rest as I tell the 
story. ' ' 

At this moment, in came Belle and May, so 
Grandma went on : 

In the morning the king came to see what 
his wonderful spinner had done. There lay 
the reels, every one of them filled, and not one 
straw left of all the load. 
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** Wonderful ! wonderful ! " cried he. **Now 
spin for me only one load more, and you shall 
be free and rich forever.'' 

Then the king went away in fine spirits, 
leaving the poor girl in great grief. 

But again the elf appeared. ** What, cry- 
ing again ! ' ' exclaimed he. 

Then the maiden told him what had hap- 
pened. 

" The greedy king! " said the elf. ** He 
doesn't deserve another thread of gold. Still, 
for your sake, I will spin again for you. But 
what will you give me to help you ? ' ' 

*^Alas, I have nothing left but this little 
pearl ring, but you shall have that. ' ' 

*^ Well, well, I cannot ask you to give me 
any more than the best you own, ' ' said the elf. 
* * So I will spin once more for you. ' ' 

Again the wheel buzzed and whirred, and 
the gold threads filled all the reels. 

Again the king came to the room. ** You 

are a wonderful maiden! " cried he in great 

delight. '' Now spin for me just one Load 
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more, and to-morrow you shall be made 
queen. ' ' 

Then he went away again, locking the door 
after him. 

But again the elf came. * * The greedy king 
shall be pimished, ' ' cried the elf. * * But what 
can you give me this time to pay me for help- 
ing you? " 

Alas, I have nothing ! • ' wept the maiden, 
*^ but if you will help me, I promise that when 
I am queen I shall give you anything in all 
tile kingdom that you may ask for. ' ' 

^* Perhaps some time there will be a little 
baby princess, ' ' said the elf thoughtfully. * * If 
tlxere is, will you give her to me ? ' ' 

^ * O anything, anything, ' ' wept the maiden ; 
* only free me from this gloomy prison. ' ' 

Then the elf spun and spun, and in the 
^ttxoming the floor was again covered with reels 
filled with fine threads of gold. 

By and by the king came. His delight knew 
^o bounds. 

* ' You are a wonderful, wonderful maiden, 

Indeed ! ' ' cried he. ' * You shall this very day 
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be made queen. Come, let us go at once, call 
the people together, and have our wedding 
feast! " 

So the king led her forth, and there was 




great rejoicing that the king had found so 
wonderful a maiden to be his wife. 

By and by there came a little baby prin- 
cess. How happy and proud the mother was ! 
And such a beautiful little baby girl as it was, 
too! 

But alas, alas ! It was not long before the 
elf appeared. 
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But the Sandman was after Ben, and 
though it lacked a few minutes of nine, 
" Good-nights " were said, and the children 
went off to Dreamland. 

To THE Pupils: 

1. Pronounce : Won' der ful, for ev' er, eel' e- 
brate, re joic' ing. 

2. Make a list of ten words that are accented 
on the first syllable, and ten that are accented on 
the second. Mark each accent as indicated. 

3. Supply the missing consonant in each of the 
following : 

dou-t sof-en r-yme 

-salm 
lis-en 
fas-en 
g-ost. 

What can you say of the supplied consonant 
when you pronounce the word? 

How are silent letters indicated in your dic- 
tionary ? 

To THE Teacher: 

This work should be collected, corrected, and 
returned. 



i-land 


of-en 


da-n 


s-ord 


wi-ch 


-not 


ans-er 


ar-ow 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH EVENING 

Grandma was sitting by the window. 
There was a full moon. Its beautiful soft 
light filled the room, so that no other light was 
needed. 

She turned to greet the children as they 
came in, and as they gathered around her, May 
said: 

** Well, Grandma, I do hope the queen 
will get the better of that old Rumpelstilt- 
skin. ' ' 

* ' We shall see what we shall see, ' ' replied 
Grandma, who went on : 

** Ah,'' said he, *^ you are not so unhappy 
as once you used to be. But where is the 
princess you promised to give me? '' 

Now the queen had in her happiness for- 
gotten all about her promise. When she saw 

the elf, her heart throbbed with fear. 
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^^ You shall not have my child, my baby 
princess! '' she cried. 

" But you promised! '' answered the elf. 
*^ However, I will give you a chance. If in 
three days you can guess my name, you shaU be 
freed from your promise.'' 

The poor queen lay awake all night, think- 
ing about what the elf had said. In the morn- 
ing she sent a messenger through the country 
to gather all the names the people could tell 
him. From these she thought she might pick 
out the elf 's name. 

Then the elf came, but though she guessed 
hundreds and hundreds of names, not one of 
them was right. 

Again the second day the queen sent the 
messenger up and down the country. Again 
the elf came, and again no name would suit 
him. 

A third time the messenger was sent out. 

On his return, he said : ** I have been unable, O 

Queen, to find even one new name. As I was 

coming through the forest, however, I saw a 

little house. In the little house was a strange 
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little elf of a man hopping and jumping and 
shouting at the top of his little limgs : 

* To-day I bake, 
To-morrow I brew ; 
The next I'll have the young queen's child; 

Ah, glad am I 
That no one knew 
Eumpelstiltskin I am styled. ' ' ' 

* * That, I believe, ' ' said the queen, ' * is the 
very elf. Rimipelstiltskin must be his name 1 
And such a name! Dear little princess, you 
are saved, you are saved! " And she clasped 
the baby close to her heart, tears of joy run- 
ning down her face. 

The next day the elf came again. There 
was a wicked gleam in his eye, for he thought 
success for him was close at hand. 

^' Guess," said he, taking his place before 
the queen. 

* * Perhaps your name is Edward, ' ' said the 
queen, smiling to herself. 

*^ No,'' said the elf. 

** Perhaps it is William,'' said the queen. 

** No,'' said the elf. 
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** Perhaps '' — and the qtieen bent over the 
elf, speaking in a whisper — '^ perhaps your 
name is Riunpelstiltskin ! '^ 

" O! O! O! Ow! " shouted the elf. '' A 
witch has told you ! A witch has told you ! A 
witch has told you ! ' ' 

And he jumped so high, and pounded so 
hard upon the floor with his little feet, that 
one of them went straight through into 
the cellar below. Then he pulled and pulled ; 
and he pulled so hard he broke himself in two. 
And that was the end of the wicked little elf, 
Rumpelstiltskin. 

** How glad I am,'' said May. '' He didn't 
get the baby princess after all." 

Nothing else was said for some time. Each 
one was watching the heav ens. Sometimes the 
moon was entirely hidden by the clouds. Then 
it would peep out, the clouds would pass away, 
and it would be seen again in its full glory. 

^^ Look, Grandma," said Ben, ^' how the 
wind is blowing the clouds across the sky." 

' ' Yes, ' ' replied Grandma. ' ' That reminds 

me of a poem that has many pretty thoughts in 

it. Shall I repeat it for you? " 
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*^ Please do, Grandma/* was the. reply. 
And in the full glory of the evening heavens, 
Grandma told them of 

The Wind and the Moon. 

Said the Wind to the Moon, *^ I'll blow you out; 

You stare 

In the air 

Like a ghost in a chair. 
Always looking what I am about — 
I hate to be watched ; I '11 blow you out. ' ' 

The wind blew hard, and out went the Moon. 

So, deep 

On a heap 

Of clouds to sleep, 
Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon. 
Muttering low, ' ^ I 've done for that Moon. ' ' 

He turned in his bed ; she was there again 1 

On high 

In the sky, 

With her one ghost eye, 
The Moon shone white and alive and plain. 
Said the Wind, *' I will blow you out again.'* 

The Wind blew hard, and the Moon grew dim. 

^' With my sledge. 

And my wedge, 

I have knocked off her edge I 
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If only I blow right fierce and grim 

The creature will soon be dimmer than dim/' 

He blew and he blew, and she thinned to a thread. 
^'Onepuflf 
More's enough 
To blow her to snuflf ! 
One good puflf more where the last was bred, 
And glimmer, glum will go the thread. ' ' 

He blew a great blast, and the thread was gone. 

In the air 

Nowhere 

Was a moonbeam bare ; 
Far oflf and harmless the sky stars shone — 
Sure and certain the Moon was gone! 

The Wind he took to his revels once more ; 

On down. 

In town. 

Like a merry-mad clown. 
He leaped and halloed with whistle and roar : 
'* What's that! The glimmering thread once 
more! " 

He flew in a rage — ^he danced and blew ; 

But in vain 
Was the pain 
Of his bursting brain ; 
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For still broader the Moon-scrap grew, 

The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 

Slowly she grew — till she filled the night, 

And shone 

On her throne 

In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful, silvery^ light, 
Eadiant and lovely, the queen of the night. 

Said the Wind : * ' What a marvel of power am 1 1 

With my breath. 

Good faith ! 

I blew her to death — 
First blew her away right out of the sky — 
Then blew her in; what strength have I! " 

But the Moon — she knew nothing about the affair ; 

For high 

In the sky. 

With her one white eye, 
Motionless, miles above the air. 
She had never heard the great Wind blare. 

— George Macdonald. 

'' That boasting wind reminds me of one of 
^sop's fables, Grandma, the one about the 
wind and the sun. ' ' 

'' Tell it to us, Ben, please,'' said Grandma. 

So Ben began : 
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A long time ago the North Wind and the 
Sun had a dispute as to which of them was the 
stronger. 

Finally they agreed that the one that could 
make a traveler throw off his coat should be 
declared the stronger. No sooner said than 
done. 

A traveler came along, and the North 
Wind blew his hardest, at the same time driv- 
ing along a sharp, cold rain. 

The man, however, did not throw off his 
coat, but pulled it more tightly about him. 

Now the Sim, shining through the cloud, 
threw his warm beams on the tired traveler. 

Soon the man felt the heat so much that he 
threw off his coat, and in a few minutes more 
he had to seek the cool shade of a nearby tree. 

* ' The wind is not such a great fellow, after 
all,'' said Belle. 

^ ^ So it would seem, ' ' replied Grandma ; who 
went on, *^ ^ Early to bed, and early to rise,' " 

** * Makes one healthy, wealthy and wise,' " 

continued the children, as they went off to bed. 

^' Good-nights " were exchanged as they 

climbed the stairs. 
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SEVENTY-EIGHTH EVENING 

The children were all excitement when they 
met Grandma, and each one tried to tell her 
what they were excited about. 

^^ Goodness, children! I can make neither 
head "hor tail out of what you are saying. Let 
one go on. You, Belle.'' 

So Belle said: ^^Oh, Grandma, as we 
were coming hom^ from school this afternoon 
we saw an aeroplane. It flew over our heads, 
just as if it were a bird." 

*^ Grandma," said May, ^^ when we first 
saw it, it looked just like one of Ben's pigeons, 
and it flew awful — no, I mean, very fast. ' ' 

*^ That reminds me," said Grandma, ^^ that 
I promised some time ago to tell you a Greek 
story about a bird — the partridge. There is a 
Greek story, too, about a man-bird. As the 
same person appears in both stories, I shall 
tell them to you together." 

The children settled themselves, and 
Grandma went on : 
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In those remote days when gods and god- 
desses ruled the earth, we are told that there 
lived a great In vento r and workman, Daedalus 
by name. In fact, he was so proud of his skill, 
that he would have no rival near him. 

His sister had placed her son Perdix in 
his care, so that the nephew could be taught by 
the uncle. 

The nephew was a bright youngster. One 
day, while walking on the seashore, he picked 
up the spine of a fish. With this as a pattern, 
he notched a piece of iron along the edges, and 
thus invented the saw. 

Later on, he put two pieces of iron to- 
gether. He fastened them at one end, and 
sharpened the others, making the compass . 

Daedalus was torn with envy, 
and made up his mind that he 
would kill his nephew. 

One day, when they were to- 
gether on a high tower, Daedalus 
watched his chance, and pushed his nephew off. 
But Minerva saw the boy falling, and pre- 
vented his death by changing him into a bird, 

called, after his name, the partridge. 
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m trees, nor, mindful of 
its old-time fall, does it 
take lofty flights. 

Daedalus and his son 
Iiarus flpd to an island 
m er wliieh ruled King 
Alinns. Here they were 
\\*'lromed, but later, hav- 

ii^' lost the favor of the 
!g, they were put into 
prison. 

They escaped from 
there; but could not get 
away fi"om the island by 
sea, as the king had people 
wiitcliinu' all the vessels 
sailing thence. Said Daed- 
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alus: " Minos may control 
the sea and the land, but 
not the air." 

So he set to work to 
make Avings for hmisclf 
and his young son Icarus. 
These he made of feath- 
ers, fastening the larger 
ones with thread and the 
smaller ones with wax. 

The wings were fas- 
tened on, and then Daeda- 
lus taught Icarus to fly. 

When they were ready 
to lea%-e the island, Daeda- 
lus said: " Now. my son. 
do not fly ton Ingli, nor 
yet too low. If you fly too 
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high, the sun will melt the wax. If you fly too 
low, the damp will clog your wings. ' ^ 

Icarus promised to f oUow this advice, and 
they set forth. But soon he forgot his prom- 
ise. He flew too high. The heat of the sun 
melted the wax, his wings came off, and Icarus 
fell into the sea and was jirowned. 

Daedalus arrived in Sicily, where he built 
a temple to Apollo. In this he hung up his 
wings as an offering to the god. 

^^ That's what Icarus got for trying to 

show off," said Ben. '' Now, if- '' Here 

he was interrupted by the clock's striking. 
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Good-night," said Grandma. The chil- 
dren said, ** Good-night," and went on their 
way up-stairs, so that Ben had no chance to 
finish what he was going to say. 

To THE Pupils: Prepare answers to the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Who was Daedalus? 

2. Who was Icarus? 

3. To what place did they flee ? 

4. What did King Minos do to them? 

5. What happened then? 
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6. Why could they not escape by sea? 

7. What did Daedalus say! 

8. What did he do? 

9. What advice was given to Icarus? 

10. What happened to Icarus, and why? 

11. What became of Daedalus? 

To THE Teacher: Let the questions be given 
by some pupils to others, who will reply. 

Use for dictation : 

According to this story, carpenters owe much 
to Perdix, the nephew of Daedalus. It says that 
he invented two of the tools of their trade, — the 
compass and the saw. 
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SEVENTY-NINTH EVENING 

May came in before the other children. 
After she had settled herself in Grandma 's lap 
she said : 

'^ You remember Sylvia, Grandma? The 
sweet little girl that came to my party ? Well, 
she came to the kindergarten to-day for the 
first time.'' 

^^ Indeed? " said Grandma. . 

'' Yes," went on May; '^ she was dressed 
all in red, and our teacher said she was as 
pretty as a pink and as dainty as a Robin Red- 
breast. ' ' 

^^ That must have been pleasing to Sylvia, 
May." 

^' 1 think so. Grandma. But she didn't put 
on any airs about it." 

' * I am glad to know that. How would you 

like to hear about a Robin Redbreast ? ' ' 
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" Very much, Grandma." 
" Then as soon as the others come m> we 
can begin." 

Shortly after, Ben and Belle came In and 
Grandma began 

Why the Robin Weaes a Red Bbeast. 

Once upon a time, in the long, long ago, 
when the old, old world was a very young 
world indeed, the great King Solo mon came 
forth from his golden palace in the early dawn. 

The dew lay heavily 
upon the fair pome- 
granate trees and fra- 
grant roses. The sun 
still lingered in his dark 
hiding place. All na- 
ture slept. 

King Solomon had put off his golden crown, 
and his golden mantle and slippers were ready 
beside his golden bed. Down the King's 
cheeks ran pearly drops, falling heavier than 
dew upon the sleeping grass. The great King 
wept because he had lost his milk-white Pearl 
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of Wisdom. In his youth the Serpent had 
given it to him, bidding him wear it always 
upon his breast. 

Thus his words had been wise and his deeds 
just, as became a great king, the ruler over 
all the earth. Too well the King knew now 




that without its advice his rule would be no 
longer wise and just. 

While the King stiU wept before his palace 
gates, the sun rose, golden and majestic. A 
Robin, brown of breast, circled swiftly around 
the great King, then perched upon his shoul- 
der with a merry chirp. 

*' What grieves thee, my lord? " he asked, 
with a loving glance at the King's sad face. 
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^ * Thy lord am I no longer, ' ' sighed Solo- 
mon. ^^ I have lost my milky Pearl. Gone is 
the wisdom that made me King over all the 
world. ' ' 

'^I will find thy milk-white Pearl and 
make thee glad again/' chirped the little 
brown Robin. 

** Nay, little brown Robin,'' replied the 
King ; ' ' how canst thou ? ' ' 

'' Love can do more than wisdom, my 
lord," chirped the Robin. '' Truly I love my 
little brown mate nesting among the roses, but 
I love thee best of all." 

'' Little brown Robin, this only do I know: 
Last night as I slept upon my golden bed the 
milky Pearl lay on my breast. This morning 
I felt for the Pearl. It was gone. ' ' 

* ' Love can do more than wisdom, my lord. 
I will find the Pearl for thee," chirped the 
little brown Robin. 

*^ Ask Friend Serpent to aid you," piped 
the little blades of grass at the King's feet. 

* ' Not so, ' ' spoke Solomon ; ' ' the Serpent 

has forsaken me since the day I bade him harm 

man no more. I have not seen him since/* 
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* * Yet he was here last night, ' ' went on the 
Grass Blades. ' ' We felt his slimy body glide 
past us into the palace. When he returned, 
the silver rings on his shining black body shone 
strangely in the soft, white light that came 
from his brow. ' ' 

'' So did my milk-white Pearl shine in the 
darkness ! ' ' sighed the King. 

The Robin's tiny, brown feathers bristled 
with excitement. ' ' My lord, ' ' he cried, ' ' truly 
love can do more than wisdom. The Serpent 
hates thee because he must by thy command 
feed henceforth upon the frog. He stole the 
milky Pearl. That was the soft, white light 
that came from his brow as he crept away in 
the early dawn.'' 

" It may be so, yet what can I do against 
his cunning ? He taught me all I know, ' ' re- 
plied Solomon. 

' ' Aha ! ' ' chirped the Eobin. ' ' Leave 
Friend Serpent to me. I doubt if his wisdom 
can outwit my love. I will fetch this Pearl 
for thee." 

Solomon went into the palace. There he 

put on his golden crown and slippers of purest 
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gold, slipped the golden mantle over his shoul- 
ders, and took the golden scepter in his right 
hand. Then he hastened down to his golden 
throne beside the grass-grown circle, ringed 
with white and yellow daisies. 

Day by day the great King Solomon sat 
there waiting, waiting for the return of the 
little brown Eobin. Meanwhile Friend Robin 
flew boldly away in search of the Serpent with 
the stolen Pearl. 

The little brown Robin had always been 
a merry, friendly little soul, and the birds and 
the blossoms all loved him. 

*^ Whither away so far from home, little 
brown Robin ? ' ' cried a familiar, silvery voice, 
as he neared the deep river. 

^ ^ Who are you. Broad Water ? ' ' asked the 
Eobin, pausing in his flight. 

** Your old friend, the Brook, grown 
broader and deeper now. But I love you just 
the same, brown Robin, ' ' replied the river. 

** Then, perhaps, you will help me, Broad 

Water," said the Robin. ^^ I am searching 

for the Serpent. He has stolen the great King 

Solomon's milk-white Pearl of Wisdom.'' 
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" Oho,'' laughed Broad Water; ^* gladly 
will I help you. I know the Serpent's haimt. 
In the early dawn he buried something in the 
mud." 

^^Oh! " cried the brown Robin. ** It was 
the Pearl. Show me where it lies hidden that 
I may find it and return with it to the King. ' ' 

Here Grandma paused and looked at the 
clock. 

* ^ Oh, Grandma, that is such a pretty story, 
that I am sorry we can't hear it all to-night," 
said Belle. 

** It is too long to finish in one evening," 
said Grandma. ^^Hark! the clock says ^ bed- 
time,' so * Good-night' to you all." And the 
children went off with, '^ Good-night to you. 
Grandma. ' ' 

To THE Pupn^: 1. Copy the paragraph be- 
ginning, ^^ Solomon went into the palace, etc." 

Turn to the vocabulary, p. 373. Copy the 
twenty-third group of words, syllabicating them, 
and mark the accented syllable in each. 

To THE Teacheb : Phonic review, p. 370. 
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EIGHTIETH EVENING 




May had hardly entered the room before 
she exclaimed: "Oh, Grandma! I saw such 
pretty little kittens to-day." 

" Where? " asked Grandma. 

" At Sylvia's," was the reply. " She and 
I came home from school together, and she 
asked me to go in to see her kittens." 

"Are they as pretty as my pigeons!" 
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asked Ben, who had 
come in with Belle 
while May was talk- 
ing. 

^^Yes," said 
May ; ^ ' I think they 



are. 
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*^But/' said 
Grandma, ^Hhis is a 
story about a Eobin 
Eedbreast, and if I 
don't begin, 1 shall 
never finish.'' So 
Grandma went on : 

^^ Willingly, " 
said Broad Water, 
' ' if yoti will do as I 
tell you. Without 
tiring, I flow more 
swiftly than your 
fluttering wings can 
carry you, and I 
may not stop even 
for the great King 
Solomon. Perch 
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upon that green leaf floating past, and I will 
carry you with me as I go. ' ' 

Little brown Robin gladly promised to 
obey. All day he floated with the river. At 
last Broad Water paused and said : 

*^ Listen well, little brown Robin. The 
Serpent dwells on the edge of yonder low 
meadow. As we pass, I will dash over it and 
wash away the mud in which the Pearl lies 
hidden. Watch closely for it ; when you see it, 
dart forward, seize it, and return to the green 
leaf which has carried you safely so far. ' ' 

Poor Robin's heart fluttered wildly in his 
Jittle brown breast, as he was hurried onward. 
He went with the rushing river toward the 
green stretch where the Serpent dwelt. But, 
remembering King Solomon's great grief, he 
called forth all his courage to do Broad Wa- 
ter's bidding! 

A soft, white gleam in the dark slime, a 
flutter of wings flashing downward, and brown 
Robin snatched the milk-white Pearl from be- 
neath the shining coils of the Serpent's body! 
Swiftly he carried his prize to the green leaf. 

^^ Bravo! little brown Robin," said Broad 
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Water, above the angry hiss of the Serpent. 
** You are a loyal little friend, and brave. I 
am glad I could help you. But now my time 
is almost spent. We are nearing the deep sea, 
and I cannot turn back to carry you safely to 
the King's court. I will send you over to those 
red Poppies, nodding in that field of wheat. 
They will aid you. So good-by, little brown 
Robin.'' 

A tiny wave floated the green leaf gently 
ashore, and then rushed onward to meet the 
deep sea. 

Friend Robin's fear was great, for he 
knew the Serpent would pursue him. And 
well he knew, too, that he would be caught. 
The milk-white Pearl was a heavy burden for 
his tiny wings, so that he could no longer fly 
high in the clouds, nor speed swiftly along. 

*^ Help me, dear Poppies, help me! " he 
cried. 

Then he told them of the milk-white Pearl, 
and of the great sadness that filled King Solo- 
mon 's heart because of its loss. 

The Poppies listened closely, swaying in 

the soft, night wind, 
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^* Dear little brown Robin,'' murmured 
the tallest Poppy, ' ' my petals are heavy with 
dew. See how it glistens red in the moonlight. 
Let your tiny body sink deep into my cup. The 
ruddy drops will stain your brown feathers 
red. Then not even the wily Serpent will 
know you.'' 

Brown Robin sank deep into the Poppy's 
heart, but even his little body was far too 
large to be entirely covered. The dewdrops 
colored his breast only with their deep red 
stain. A cloud had drifted across the moon, 
so the Poppies could not see that his head and 
wings were still brown. 

Take this downy, green bud on my stem," 
said the tall Poppy, as Robin got ready to fly 
away. *^ You can hide the Pearl in its heart. 
Then who shall know that you are brown 
Robin with King Solomon's milk-white Pearl 
in your beak? " 

Little brown Robin thanked the tall Pop- 
py. He caught up the downy, green bud, and 
then he fluttered away toward the King's 
throne. 

Once, as he journeyed along, Robin caught 
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sight of the Serpent's shining body. His slim 
coils were wound around a slender tree where 
two linnets had their nest. His bright eyes 
peeped curiously into it, and he turned his 
head quickly as brown Robin flew past. But 
the sun was shining brightly on the red breast. 
The Serpent saw Robin, but knew him not. 

King Solomon sat upon his golden throne 
waiting — waiting, day by day, and week by 
week, amid his court of birds, flowers, insects, 
and animals — even man. 

One morning when the daisies bent beneath 
their weight of dew, a strange, feathered crea- 
ture fluttered across the grass-grown circle. 
His breast flashed brightly in the golden sun- 
beams, as brown Robin's had never done. 

Robin darted forward with a merry chirp. 
He perched upon the great King's knee, and 
into Solomon's hand he dropped a downy 
little green bud. 

^' Truly, lord, love can do more than wis- 
dom, ' ' chirped the bird. ' ' See, I have brought 
thee the milk-white Pearl." 

The great King stared in wonder. Well he 

knew that merry, chirping voice. But never 
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before had he seen little brown Robin with this 
bright red breast. In his astonishment his 
hand closed sharply over the downy, green bud, 
crushing it. Then the milk-white Pearl fell 
out. 

Little brown Robin chirped joyously when 
he saw King Solomon's delight at finding the 
Pearl of Wisdom again. 

*^ And what of thee, thou loving little 
friend? " asked the great Solomon. 

Gently he stroked the tiny feathered head 
while Robin told of all that had happened — 
even from that gray dawn in the long, long 
ago, when the old, old world was a very young 
world indeed. 

Then said King Solomon: 

*^ So thy red breast saved thee. Then, little 
brown Robin, thou shalt wear it always. 
When thy enemy seeks thee from mom till 
night and mom again, he will never find thee 
to do thee harm.'' 

Robin wears his red breast — loving little 

Robin Redbreast — ^wears it proudly, while the 

old, old world grows older, older yet. 
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The Serpent, untiring in his search, pur- 
sues every bird that flutters across his path. 

But never since the old world was a very 
young world indeed, has he found the little 
brown Robin, brown of head and wing, and 
breast and tail, who took from him the great 
King's milk-white Pearl of Wisdom. 

As Grandma finished there could be heard 
the whirring of the clock, as it was making 
ready to strike the hour. 

Good-nights were said, and the children 
went off to bed, talking on the way of brave 
little Robin Redbreast. 

To THE Pupils : 1. Write the following words 
in a list and after each its opposite in meaning: 

Swiftly, high, large, slim, merry, tiny, heavy, 
tall. 

2. There are three sentences in the following 
paragraph. Rewrite the paragraph, putting in 
the proper capitals and punctuation marks. 

one beautiful summers day the bear and the 
wolf went out for a walk in the woods the bear 
heard a bird singing very sweetly he said what 
bird is that which sings so prettily 

To THE Teacher : This work should be exam- 
ined, and returned after correction. 
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EIGHTY-FIRST EVENING 

Ben was late coming in, so BeUe and May 
started to tell Grandma about Alice, on whom 
they had called that afternoon. 

Her papa has given her a beautiful little 
dog,'' said Belle, ^^ and Alice is very fond of 
him. She won't let any one say a word 
against him, even if he snaps at you. ' ' 

^' 1 suppose it is a case of * Love me, love 
my dog,' " said Grandma. 

The door opened, and in walked Ben, say- 
ing : ^ ' Oh, Grandma, did you see the beautiful 
rainbow after the shower this morning? " 

* ^ Yes, ' ' said Grandma ; ^ ^ I did. ' ' 

** What makes the rainbow. Grandma? " 
asked May. 

^^ Shall I give you the Indian reason, chil- 
dren? " 

** Please do, Grandma," said they, and she 

told them the story of 
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Love us, Lovb uy Dog. 



Hiawatha. 

At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha ; 
Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder ; 
** Minne-wawa ! " said the pine-trees, 
* * Mudway-aushka ! ' ' said the water. 

Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With ihe twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him : 

* ' Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly. 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect. 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature. 
Light me with your little candle. 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 
Ere in sleep I close my eyelids ! ' ' 

Saw the moon rise from the water 
Eippling, rounding from the water. 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it. 
Whispered, '* What is that, Nokomis? '* 
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And the good Nokomis answered: 
* ' Once a warrior, very angry, 

Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight ; 
Right against the moon he threw her ; 
*Tis her body that you see there. ' ' 

Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow. 
Whispered, '* What is that, Nokomis? *' 

And the good Nokomis answered : 
* * 'Tis the heaven of flowers you see there r 
All the wild-flowers of the forest. 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish , 
Blossom in that heaven above us." 

When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
' ' What is that ? ' * he cried in terror ; 
'' What is that? " he said, '' Nokomis? " 

And the good Nokomis answered: 
*' That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language. 
Talking, scolding at each other." 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
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Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene'er he met them. 
Called them '* Hiawatha's Chickens." 

Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns. 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid , 
Talked with them whene'er he met them. 
Called them '* Hiawatha's brothers." 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 
— Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

" I wish I could be like Hiawatha,'' said 
Ben, ** and leam the language of all beasts." 

** I think, Ben," was Grandma's reply, ** if 
you leam your awn tongue, that will prove 
more useful. However, vacation will soon be 
here, and when you and the girls go up into 
the mountains, you can be Hiawatha. ' ' 

** Oh, that will be fun," said all three to- 
gether. 
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" Well,'' said Grandma, ** as it is nine 
o'clock, you might begin with 

* Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me.' " 

So the children went off to bed, with 
^^ Good-night, Grandma," to which the reply 
came, *^ Good-night and pleasant dreams.'^ 

To THE Pupils: 1. Copy the nine lines be- 
ginning, 

** Saw the rainbow in the heaven," and learn 
them by heart. 

2. Use from whom and to whom in sentences. 

3. Like, love: Select the proper word from 
those here given to fill the blank in each of the 
following sentences: 

Do you apple pie ? 

Do you your mother? 

Do you to skate f 

Don 't you your brother ? 

To THE Teacher: The second exercise 
should be by the pupils under your direction. 
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EIGHTY-SECOND EVENING 

When Belle and May came in, Belle said: 
** I wonder whether Ben's team won to-day? '' 

*^ Whom were they playing? " asked 
Grandma. 

** A class team from another school,'' re- 
plied May. 

Just then Ben came in. One glance at him 
was enough to show that his club had lost, he 
was so downcast. 

^^ Well, Grandma, we lost. We had hard 
luck all through." 

** Your father told me yesterday that he 
had seen your club practising, and that you 
lacked team work." 

** If Dad says so, it is so. But we had 
hard luck, just the same." 

** Let me tell you JEsop 's fable about team 

work, Ben. Perhaps if you tell it to the rest 
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of the nine, they will be willing to work to- 
gether better. ' ' 

So the children gathered about Grandma, 
while she put her arm around Ben and told 
the fable of 

The Old Man and His Sons. 

An old man had several sons. They never 
could agree, though he tried his best to have 
them live in peace. 

At last he ordered his sons to be called 
before him, and a bundle of sticks to be 
brought in at the same time. 

He told each of his sons in turn to try to 
break the bimdle. Each one tried to do so 
a number of times, but his efforts were in vain. 

Then the father ordered the bundles to be 
untied. He gave a stick to each son, telling 
him at the same time to break it. 

Each one broke his stick with ease. Then 

said the father: ** Learn a lesson from this. 

Together, nothing can hurt you; apart, it is 

just the opposite.'' 
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" If you boys will 
play together, Ben, you 
may have better re- 
sults." 

*' Oh, but it was 
mean to-day, Grandma 
The battery was Blue 
Billy and myself. Onee 
in the second inning, we 

got our signals mixed, and that meant a passed 
ball that let in a run. Now, Grandma, wasn 't 
that hard luck? " 

** Didn't the other side make any errors 1 " 
asked Belle. 

"Yes, but somehow theirs didn't count." 

" Fortune of war," said Grandma, smiling. 

'* But just listen to this. Grandma, and I 
think you will say we had the hardest kind of 
hard luck. 

" It was the last inning, and beginning to 
get dark, with the score 4 to 3 in our favor, 
and two men out. There was a man on third, 
and two strikes on the batter. 

" I signaled Billy for an inshoot, because 
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the fellow at the bat had never been known to 
hit a ball of that kind. 
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He batted this one all right, though — a 
scratch hit — ^more like a bunt than a hit. The 

ball rolled slowly toward 
Pudgy . He's our new short- 
stop, you know. 

^^ He ran forward, grabbed 
at the ball, and fumbled it. 




When he did get hold of the 
ball, Pudgy threw it to first. 
But he was so excited that he 
shot it about seventeen feet over the first base- 
man 's head. 



' * When we got the ball back, both runners 
were home, and the score was 5 to 4 against 
us. Wasn't that hard luck? '' 

And the three said it was, and wished him 
and his team better luck next time. 

** Well,'' said Grandma, ** if Pudgy had 
thrown the ball six inches lower, it would have 
been just a rod over the baseman's head." 

'' What's a rod? " asked May. 

** A rod is five and one-half yards," replied 
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Grandma. " Now, Ben, how many feet in a 
rod? '' 

** There are three feet in a yard, so there 
must be sixteen and a half feet in a rod. ' ^ 

** That's right, and don't forget your team 
work,'' said Grandma, as she said *^ Good- 
night." 

The children were not a bit happy as they 
went up-stairs, and it was a very quiet ^ * Good- 
night " each one wished to Grandma. 

To THE Pupils : Tell the story of the old man. 

and his sons in your own words. 

Pick out the abbreviated words used during 
the Eighty-Second Evening, and tell in full what 
each one means. 

What word is left after you have taken away 
the last letter of each of the following words? 
How does this affect the sound of the first vowel 
in each word ? 

robe ripe hope fate 

rage stage hide rode 

quite cube use bite 

To THE Teacheb : Phonic review, p. 370. 
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EIGHT Y-THIED EVENING 

*^ Children, this is the last night we are to 
have together in some time.'' 

^^ Why? " they asked in astonishment. 

*^ Because Grandfather and I are going to 
the sea shore in a day or two. It won't be long 
before school closes, and your vacation begins. 
Then you go with your father and mother to 
the mountains." 

*^ When are we to have our stories again, 
Grandma? " asked May. 

** In the fall," replied Grandma. ^' To- 
night I am going to read you a poem called 

The Children 's Hour. ' ' 

Between the dark and the daylight, 

When the night is beginning to lower. 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations 

That is known as the Children's Hour. 
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I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 
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From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice and laughing AUegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence ; 

Yet I know by their merry eyes, 
They are plotting and planning together 

To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall ! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall ! 

They climb up into my turret , 
'er the arms and tjack of my chair ; 

If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses. 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Ehine. 

Do you think, blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have sealed the wall. 
Such an old mustache as I am 

Is not a match for you all? 
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I have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart, 
But put you down into the dungeon 

In the round tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever, 

Yes, forever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin , 
And molder in dust away. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 
— Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

As the clock struck nine, the children bade 
Grandma '^ Good-night,'' and told her how 
much they would miss her during the summer. 

When they reached the top of the stair- 
case, they turned and, calling down to Grand- 
ma, each repeated: 

' ' And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day." 

To THE Pupils: Of what words is won't the 
abbreviation! Write the abbreviations for: We 
will; that is; do not; I have; cannot; does not; 
it is ; is not ; are not ; I am. 

To THE Teachek: This exercise should be 
corrected and returned. A selection should also 
be made from the poem for dictation and memor- 
izing. 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH EVENING 

Vacation had been over for some time. 
The children were working hard at school. 
June, July, and August were but memories. 

They were wishing for Grandma 's return ; 
they wanted more stories. She had written 
that she would be home soon. 

To their great delight. Grandma came 
home late in October, and soon they were to- 
gether in their accustomed places aroimd 
her chair. 
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Well, children, you all look as if you 
had had a splendid summer in the mountains. 
Tell me something about it — something you 
haven't told in your letters.'' 

Ben began with : * * We did what you told 
us to do, Grandma. ' ' 

*^ What was that? " asked Grandma. 

** We played Indians," replied Ben. ** I 
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was Nokomis, and sometimes Belle was Hia- 
watha, sometimes May.'/ 
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And it was such fun, Grandma, ' ' went on 
Belle. ' ' There is a pine forest near the farm 
house where we stayed. We used to play in 
it a great deal. Here's a game the other chil- 
dren and ourselves used to play: 
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1. We are play-ing to-geth -er, We are hap - py and gay, 

2. Can you tell me, dear play-mates, Who is lost from the ring? 
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We don't care for the weath- er, We don't care for the day. 
And if you can guess her, We'll clap and we'll sing. 
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Yes, ' ' went on May, who was anxious to 
say something, ^ ' and we saw fireflies and rab- 
bits and squirrels." 

'' Didn't you do anything but play in the 
woods, Ben? " inquired Grandma. 

^ ' Oh, yes. Grandma, there was always 
plenty of fun. While Belle and May were 
taking care of the chickens, I was learning 
to pitch a spit ball." 

'' From whom? " asked Grandma. 
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" From a fine young 
fellow, who was staying 
at the farm house for 
the summer. He is 
pitcher for his college 
team. He taught me 
how to pitch it, though 
it is hard to learn." 

" And, Grandma, he was such a joUy 
man," said Belle. 

" The second day he was there, the hired 
man met him early in the morning and said: 
' Been out to hear the haycock crow, I sup- 
pose? ' 

" The college man smiled 
and said: ' No, I've just been 
out tying a knot in a cord of 
wood'." 

" Well," said Grandma, '* that was a good 
joke on the hired man." 

" That joke is not so good as something 
that happened in school to-day. Grandma," 
said Ben. *' Just listen to this : 

" During our arithmetic lesson our teacher 
said; *Now, boys and girls, in order to add or 
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su btract , it is necessary that things should al- 
ways have the same name. For example, we 
couldn't take three oranges from four apples, 
or add nine horses to two cows.' 

'* Pudgy raised his hand and began to 
wriggle around in his seat. 
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What is it ? ' asked our teacher. 



*^ * Why, ma'am,' replied he, standing up, 
* can't you take ten quarts of milk from two 
cows ? ' Just then the bell rang for recess, so 
we didn't get any answer." 

Grandma laughed and said : * * Well, May, 
I haven't heard from you yet. Tell me some- 
thing you learned in the country. ' ' 

^ * 0, Grandma, I had a little lamb all my 
own up there. I took care of it. And the 
farmer's wife used to sing me to sleep with 

The Sleepy Song. 

As soon as the fire burns red and low, 

And the house up-stairs is still, 

She sings me a queer little sleepy song, 

Of sheep that go over the hill. 
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The good little sheep run quick and soft, 
Their colors are gray and white; 

They follow their leader nose and tail, 
For they must be home by night. 

And one slips over and one comes next, 

And one runs after behind, 
The gray one's nose at the white one's tail. 

The top of the hill they find. 

And when they get to the topi of the hill 

They quietly slip away. 
But one runs over and one comes next — 

Their colors are white and gray. 

And over they go, and over they go. 

And over the top of the hill. 
The good little sheep run quick and soft. 

And the house up-stairs is still. 

And one slips over and one comes next. 
The good little gray little sheep ! 

I watch how the fire burns red and low, 
And she says that I fall asleep. 

— Josephine Daskam Bacon, 
— Courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons. 

When May had finished, Ben said : ' ' Nov7, 
Q^randma, tell us about yourself.'' 

^* It is too late to begin to-night. Let us 

"vvait until to-morrow. Good-night to you all. ' ' 
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And the children said, ** Good-night,'' and 
went off saying : 

^* And over they go, and over they go, 
And over the top of the hill. ' ' 

To THE Pupils : Copy the following : 
To-day Yesterday To-morrow 

I go I went I shall go. 

Under To-day ^ write the following, and place 
the proper form of each under Yesterday and To- 
morrow: I write. I come. I have. I tell. I see. 
I teach. I say. I meet. I take. I sing. I do. 
I drive. I flee. I sit. 

To THE Teacher: This exercise should be 
carefully supervised. The pupils should be thor- 
oughly drilled in it. 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH EVENING 

^^ Now, children," said Grandma, as soon 
as they came in, ^* I am going to tell you all 
about Grandpa and myself. We had a very 
pleasant time at the sea shore. ' ' 

; '^ Did you have no storms? " asked Belle. 

*^ Very few,'' was the reply. ^^ But there 
was one in September that no one who saw 
it can forget for a long time. The waves ran 
very high, and the wind blew very hard. It 
Was almost a hurricane, in fact. ' ' 

* * Was any one hurt ? ' ' asked May. 

^' No," replied Grandma. ** A fishing 
V)oat was driven on shore, but the fishermen 
Were all saved by the crew of the life-saving 
station. ' ' 

** The life-savers are brave men, aren't 
they. Grandma? " said Ben. 

** Yes," replied Grandma, *^ and they get 

Very little pay from the government. ' ' 
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" The fishermen, too, have a hard life of 
it," said Belle. 

" Yes," said Grandma, " and that reminds 
me of a poem I learned in Irel and, while your 
Grandfather and I were traveling there." 

The Angel's Whisper 

A baby was sleeping; 
Its mother was weeping, 
For her husband was far on the wild raging sea. 
And the tempest was swel ling 
Round the fisherman's dwelling, 
And she cried, " Dermot , darling, oh, come back 
to me! " 
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Her beads while she nu mbered , 
The baby still slumbered, 
And smiled in her face as she bended her knee. 
* * Oh, blest be that warning 
That sweet sleep adorning, 
For I know that the angels are whispering to 

thee ! 

** And while they are keeping 
Bright watch o'er thy sleeping. 
Oh, pray to them softly, my baby, with me ! 
And say thou wouldst rather 
They'd watch o'er thy father, 
For I know that the angels are whispering to 

thee." 

The dawn of the morning, 

Saw Dermot returning. 
And the wife wept with joy her babe's father to 

see ; 

And closely caressing 

Her child with a blessing 

Said, ^* I knew that the angels were whispering 

with thee." 

— Samuel Lover. 

**I learned that, children, just after we 

had seen a dreadful storm on the Irish Sea. 

Many seafaring men were lost at that time. ' ' 
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The Laebb of Kiliarnet 

' * Did you like to travel m Ireland ? ' ' asked 
Belle. 

" Yes, we saw many beautiful places; 
among them, the Lakes of JCil larnev . And we 
liked the people, too. They were cheerful folk, 
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and because we came from America, they 
couldn't do enough for us." 

^* Sing us something you learned there, 
won't you? " said May. And Grandma sang 



THE HARP THAT ONCE THRO^ TARA'S HALLS. 



Thomas Moore. 



An. by George H. Gartlan. 
Irish Melody. 
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So sleeps the pride of 
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hearts that once beat high for praise,Now feel that pulse no more. 
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^ The children soon learned to sing it, too, 
and by the time " Good-nights " were said, 
they knew it perfectly. 




An Ancient Irish Hasp 



To THE Pupils : Copy the words of the poem 
and memorize them. 

Be ready to find, for each word in the column9> 
a word that rhymes with it. 



tease 


pride 


protect 


blame 


drip 


delight 


laws 


sleep 


cramp 


dreams 


tenderly 


plume 


cage 


speaks 


quiver 


earth 


dust 


treasure 


arch 


sound 


To THE Teacher : 


Call upon pupils 


but not i^ 


regular 


order, for the rhymes. 
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A Living Roou in Holland 



EIGHTY-SIXTH EVENING 

'^ Grandma," said May, as she came in 
and found Grandma alone, ^' I had such a 
pleasant time at Sylvia 's this afternoon. ' ' 

*^ What was it, May? Dogs or cats?" 

** Neither, Grandma. It was a quaint 
Dutch doll. By the way, she has asked us to 
go to her Hallowe'en party." 

^* I am glad of that, for you are sure to 
have a good time. Is her doll as pretty as the 
baby in this ? ' ' And Grandma showed a pic- 
ture. 

** Almost," said May. ** Sylvia calls her 
Gretel. " 

' ' Well, ' ' said Grandma, ' ' isn 't that 
strange! The story I am going to tell you 
has a Gretel in it." 

^' Oh, I wish the others would make haste," 
said May. 
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May had hardly finished speaking when in 
walked Belle and Ben. As soon as they were 
seated, Grandma began : 




Gretel 

Near a great forest lived a poor wood-cut- 
ter. So very poor was he that his two little 
children, Hansel and Gretel, had often to go 
to bed without their supper. And sometimes 
they had no breakfast either. 

One evening, as the wood-cutter and his 
wife — the stepmother of Hansel and Gretel — 
sat by the fire, the father said: " What shall 
we do for food as the cold winter comes onl 
There is hardly corn enough in the cellar for 
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the two of us. And there are the two children 
besides. ' ' 

** Never you mind," said the stepmother. 
" Leave it all to me. When we go into the 
forest, to-morrow, I shall take the children 
into the deepest part of the wood. Then I 
shall build a fire for them, give them each a 
piece of corncake, and tell them to wait there 
until we come for them at night. 

'^ Then the wolves will get them. They 
will be free from suffering, and we shall be 
free from the care of them. Really, good man, 
it is as easy and as kind a thing as we can do 
for them." 

But the father could not quite make up his 
mind to this. 

* * You fool ! ' ' cried the stepmother, an- 
grily. ^' Which is worse, — that the children 
should die to-morrow, or that all four of us 
should starve, day by day, through the whole 
long winter? " 

*^ I suppose you are right," groaned the 
father, * ^ but I pity the poor children. ' ' 

Now the stepmother had grown so excited 

while talking, that she almost shouted. 
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Both children had awakened out of a 
deep sleep just in time to hear her say: " I 
shall lead them into a deep part of the forest 
and leave them there. Surely they can never 
find their way out, and the wolves will soon 
make an end of them." 




"0 Hansel, " whispered Gretel, "what 
shall we do? " 

" Do not be afraid," answered Hansel. 
" There must be some way of saving our- 
selves." 

By and by the father and the stepmother 
went off to bed, and the house was still. Then 
little Hansel arose from his bed and crept out 
into the yard. 

The moon was shining brightly, and by its 
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light he saw, glistening everywhere, bits of 
clear white stone. Hansel gathered some of 
these in his hands, saying : ^ * How white they 
are ! And how they shine ! ' ' 

Then some good fairy whispered to him 
saying : * * Fill your pockets — all of them — ^with 
these bits of white stone. To-morrow, when 
your stepmother leads you deep into the forest, 
drop these stones as you go along. Then, to- 
morrow night in the moonlight, you can find 
your way back by the shining of the stones.'' 

** O good, good fairy! '' cried Hansel; and 
he ran into the house to tell Gretel what had 
happened. 

In the morning the father and the step- 
mother led the children into the forest as they 
had planned the night before. 

* * Now, children, ' ' said the stepmother, 

when she had found a place that seemed lonely 

enough, ** gather wood to make a fire. Here 

is your dinner in this basket. After you have 

eaten it, lie down by the fire and keep warm. 

Do not move from here until we come for you, 

else you may get lost in the wood. ' ' 
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Then she went away, sure that never again 
should she be troubled with the care of Hansel 
and Gretel, poor children. 

** Poor children, sure enough," said Ben. 
" I wonder what will become of them." 

** Time will tell," said Grandma. ** Just 
now it is time to say, ^ Good-night,' little 
ones." And the children said *^ Good-night," 
and went off repeating : 

** The good little sheep run quick and soft, 
And the house up-stairs is still." 

To THE Pupils: 1. Arrange the following 
words in a column and write as quickly as you 
can beside each of them a word that has almost 
the same meaning: 

Good, outside, friend, quick, tall, big, loud, 
white, light, happy, false, like, rich, sick, glad, 
thin, empty, war, many, above. 

2. Write the words in group 24 of the vocabu- 
lary, page 374. Mark the accented syllable of 
each word. 

To THE Teacher : A variation of the first ex- 
ercise may be had by letting different pupils ask 
other pupils for the antonym to the given word. 
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EIGHTY-SEVENTH EVENING 



The children came in bright and early, and 
Grandma went on with the story: 

All day long they stayed by the fire. At 
noon-time they ate their dinner. Then they 
lay down on the soft moss to sleep, after sing- 
ing their 



EVENING SONG. 

{From the opera of Hansel and Gretd.) 



Moderate 




Arr. by G. H. G. 

HUMPERDINCK. 
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When at night I go to sleep, Guardian an-gels watch do keep, 
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Two my head are guard - ing. Two my feet are guid - ing, 
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Two who warm-ly cov - er, Two who o'er me hov - er, 
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Two to whom 'tis giv - en To guide my steps to Heaven. 
Reprinted by permission of B. Schott's Sohne. Mainz. 
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It was night when they awoke, and the 
great, round moon was smiling down at them 
through the trees. 

' ^ Now let us try to go home, ' ' said Hansel. 
** I am sure that the little shining stones that 
I dropped all/ the way from the edge of the 
forest to this place, will show in the moonlight 
and lead us to the road that will bring us 
back to our home.'' 

So hand in hand the little brother and sis- 
ter started out. Sure enough, there were the 
little white spots of shining light, just as the 
fairy had said. And by these, the children had 
no trouble in making their way. 

But it was a long distance. The sun had 
begun to rise when the children reached their 
father's house. When they opened the door, 
imagine the surprise and the anger of the step- 
mother. 

* ^ You wretched children ! ' ' she cried, 
^' where have you been? Not a wink have I 
slept all night, worrying about you ! ' ' 

The father, hearing her words, came out 

from the kitchen. * ^ My dear children ! My 
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said he, and he took them in 



dear children ! ' 
his arms. 

The stepmother knew it was no use to say 
any more just then; and the children were 
allowed to live on as before. 

But when winter came, there were hard 
times indeed. The com grew lower and lower 
in the bin. Day by day the stepmother was 
forced to make the loaves smaller and smaller. 

Again one night the stepmother talked 
with the father. " There is but one basket of 
com left in the cellar," she said. " Two of us 
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might live through the winter on that. Four 
of us cannot. The children must go. To-mor- 
row I will again lead them into the forest — 
this time so far that they can never find their 
way back." 

The father groaned ; but he knew the step- 
mother would have her way. 
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Do not be afraid, little sister, ' ' said Han- 
sel, for again the stepmother had awakened 
the children by her loud talking. ^^ We shall 
find our way back again, just as we did be- 
fore. ' ' 

So the children waited until the house was 
still, and the father and the stepmother were 
sound asleep. Then they crept to the door, 
intending to go out again to fill their pockets 
with the shining white stones. 

Alas ! The father had bolted the door with 
the heavy bolts, and the little children could 
not move them, try as hard as they could. 

^' Never mind," said Hansel, as they crept 
back to bed. '^ Some good fairy will help us, 
I am sure." 

In the morning the stepmother awoke them, 
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saying: "Come, children, we must go into the 
wood to-day to gather herbs." 

Hansel sprang up at once, hoping that in 
some way he might be able to fill his pockets 
with the shining stones before his stepmother 
could be ready. But, alas ! she was ready even 
before she awoke the children. And there was 
no time after they were dressed to find the 



Before they started, the stepmother gave 
each of the children a piece of bread. That 
gave Hansel an idea. 

" I will sprinkle the crumbs of my bread 
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as I go along, ' ' thought Hansel. ' ' Perhaps I 
can j&nd my way back by them. ' ' 

It was, indeed, a long way into the forest 
that the stepmother led them this time. 
** They shall not come back to the cottage to- 
morrow morning, ' ' said she to herself, as, with 
the same orders as before, she left them by 
their wood fire. 

Again all day they waited, until the moon 
arose to light them on their way out of the 
forest. But, alas! alas! This time they had 
no guide. The crumbs were gone, every one, 
for the birds had found them and had feasted 
on them. 

' ' We must do the best we can, ' ' said Han- 
sel, when he found the crumbs were gone. 

Here the clock began to strike. Good- 
nights were exchanged by Grandma and the 
children, and soon there was not a sound to be 
heard in the house. 

To THE Pupils : Turn to the vocabulary, page 
375; copy the 26th group, marking the accented 
syllable in each word. 

To THE Teacher: Phonic drill, page 370. 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH EVENING 

** Oh, Grandma," said Ben, as the children 
came in together, ' * we are so anxious to know 
what becomes of Hansel and Gretel ! ' ' 

^^ Let us go on with the story then," said 
Grandma : 

So hand in hand they started forth, brave 
little children that they were. 

All night long they wandered about; but 
when morning came, they were no nearer the 
edge of the forest than before. 

All day, all the next night, all the next day 
they wandered; but all around them, as far 
as they could see, was the deep, dark forest. 

They were very hungry, and very, very 
tired. So hungry and so tired, that they both 
sat down upon a bank of moss and cried as if 
their little hearts would break. 

The good fairies heard their weeping ; and 

one of them, taking the form of a snow-white 
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bird, fluttered down before the children, say- 
ing: " Follow me, follow me! " 

The children followed slowly, for their feet 
were very lame and sore from walking. 




At last, through the trees, they spied a little 
house. " O brother," said Gretel, " there is a 
little house! " And they pressed forr^^ard, eager 
to learn if they should find food and rest there. 

*' The house is made of bread! " cried 
Gretel. 

" And the roof is of cake! " cried Hansel. 

" And the windows are of sugar! " cried 
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both Gretel and Hansel. How the hungry chil- 
dren did eat! It looked as if, as the step- 
mother had said, they could eat one out of 
house and home. But, then, they were so very 
himgry ! 

At any rate the old woman who lived in the 
house began to fear that she should, in very 
truth, be eaten out of house and home. 

So she opened the door and said : '^ My dear 
children, come in and have your breakfast. 
So much sugar and cake is not good for you. ' ' 

Kow Gretel and Hansel were very well sat- 
isfied with the sugar and cake. But they po- 
litely accepted the old woman's invitation and 
went in. 

There upon her little table were bowls of 
fresh milk and great plates of apples and corn- 
cakes. Such a breakfast as the children did 
eat ! You would have thought they had eaten 
nothing for three years. 

Now," said the old woman, when they 
had eaten all they could hold, '' you must be 
very tired. You shall lie down on my nice soft 
bed and sleep." Then she led them to a bed- 
room. 
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The tired children threw themselves upon 
the bed, and in less than one minute were 
sound asleep. 

Now this old woman, kind as she seemed, 
was really an ugly, wicked old witch. She had 
built the house on purpose to catch little chil- 
dren. 

She meant to keep Hansel and Gretel there 
and stuff them with food, until they were as 
fat as little pigs. Then she intended to eat 
them. ' 

But the children never suspected this ; and 
for weeks they lived in the little house as 
happy as little princes. 

"What a feast I shall have I " the old 
woman would say to herself, as she saw them 
growing plxunper and rosier every day. 

At last one morning she seized Hansel by 
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the shoulder, and shut him up in a great box, 
the door of which was an iron grating. 

Then, giving Gretel a cruel shake, she said : 
** Now cook me some pies and some pudding. 
To-morrow I shall eat your brother for my 
dinner. Get the oven hot — red hot — and when 
it is ready, come and tell me. ' ' 

Poor little Gretel! How she cried and 
sobbed! But she made the pies and the pud- 
dings and heated the oven. 

Stoop down and put your head into the 
oven to see if it is hot enough," said the old 
woman, when Gretel called her. 

** I can't. I don't know what you mean," 
said Gretel. 

** Can't! Don't know what I mean! " 
screamed the old woman. ** This is what I 
mean; " and she opened the oven door, 
stooped down, and put her face close to the 
oven. 

Quicker than a flash of lightning, Gretel 

gave the wicked woman a push, and in she 

went, head first, into the red-hot oven. For a 

moment the old witch screamed and kicked. 
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But in another the flames caught her, and there 
was nothing left but a great heap of ashes. 

" Hurrah! " said Ben, and " Hurrah! " 
said Belle and May. " I am so glad," said 
he. " And so are we," said they. 

" To-morrow night we will finish the 




ston'," said Grandma. '*But you mustn't 
forget your beauty sleep. Good-night, all." 

The children went off with a gay "Good- 
night." 

To THE Pupils : Note the accented syllable in 
cot'tage and be hind'. Copy all words of two or 
more syllables on page 278, dividing them into 
syllables; mark the accented syllables. 
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EIGHTY-NINTH EVENING 
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Oh, Grandma, I hope everything will 
come out all right," said May, after the chil- 
dren had settled down. 

** We shall see what we shall see," was 
Grandma's reply, as she went on: 

** Oh, Hansel, Hansel! The old witch is 
burned alive! Burned alive in her own hot 
oven ! ' ' screamed Gretel, as she flew to unfas- 
ten the door of Hansel's cage. 

^ * You wise, brave little sister ! ' ' cried Han- 
sel, as he leaped out. 

Then the two children sat down and 
laughed and cried, and cried and laughed. In- 
deed, one could not have been sure whether 
they were very happy or very miserable, so 
mixed were their laughing and their crying. 

** Let us fill our pockets with the old witch's^ 
diamonds and gold, and hasten out of the for- 
est. Surely we can find our way. Let us go 
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back to our father, and give him the riches. 
He can then buy corn enough to feed us all our 
lives, ' ^ 

So they filled their pockets. Then Gretel 
filled her apron and Hansel filled his hat, and 
away they started on their journey home. 

Soon they came to a great stream of water. 
^' Gretel," said Hansel, '' this must be the 
river that runs through the side of the forest 
near our father's house. If we can cross this, 
we shall be near our home." 

" But we cannot swim, and we have no 
boat, ' ' said Gretel sadly. 

'^ But here comes a great white duck. Let 
us ask him to take us across. ' ' 

* ' Duck, duck, here we stand, 
Hansel and Gretel, on the land ; 
Boats and bridges we do lack, 
Carry us over on your white back. ' ' ^ 

Now the duck was an enchanted duck, and 
had come on purpose to help the children. So 
he came up to them, and carried them on his 

back across to the opposite bank. 
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Such happy children you never saw 1 
They could see through the trees their father's 
house. They ran toward it! And how their 
father wept for joy, when he saw his children 
again, alive and well! 

They told him all that had happened, and 
showed him the diamonds and pearls and gold. 

The stepmother had died — died of starva- 
tion, as she deserved. And so the three, the 
father and the two children, lived on and on, 
happy as kings all the rest of their lives. 

Never again did one of them know the 
meaning of unhappiness, or poverty, or care, 
or hunger, or fear. 
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And they used to sing and dance to this : 

HANSEL AND GBETEL SONG. 

German Folk Song. 
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Lit -tie sis-ter,dancewithme, Both your hands now give to me; 
(brother) 
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Point your toe, away we go, Up and down the mer - ry row. 
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Tra la la la la la la, Tra la la la la la la, 
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Tra la la la la la la la, Tra la la la la la la. 
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With your toes go tap, tap, tap. With your hands go clap, clap, clap. 
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Point your toe, away we go. Up and down, tra, la, la, la. 

** I am SO glad everything came out all 
right/' said May. 

^* I did enjoy that story so much, Grand- 
ma,'' Belle said. ** What are you going to 

tell us next? " 
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^* Aladdin , or the Wonderful Lamp,'^ was 
Grandma's reply. 

** Oh, that's bully — no, I mean splendid,'' 
said Ben. * ^ It is from the Arabian Nights. ' ' 

. / ^ That is right, ' ' replied Grandma. ' ' But 
this night will soon be day, if you don't mind 
your bed-time. Remember, Sylvia's party is 
to-morrow night. Good-night to you all, ' ' and 
the children went off after bidding Grandma 
** Good-night." 

To THE Pupils: 1. "Write three words that 
rhyme with land, and three that rhyme with lack. 

2. Supply the missing words in the following 
quotation from Longfellow: 

'' All is of God ! If He but wave His , 



The mists collect, the rains fall thick and loud. 
Till with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! He looks back from the departing 



>> 



3. How are the second and fourth lines ar- 
ranged ? 

To THE Teacher : Phonic drill, p. 370. 
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NINETIETH EVENING 

Belle was reading by the window when 
Grandma came into the sitting room to look 
for her glasses. 

" Why aren't you out playing this beauti- 
ful afternoon, Belle? " inquired Grandma. 

" I am very much interested in this book, 

Matthew's ' With the Battle Fleet.* I got it 

at Sylvia's party the other night," said Belle, 

" and I thought I would stay in and finish it." 
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** How did you enjoy the party? ^' 

** Oh, Grandma, we had all kinds of fun. 
We bobbed for apples, and then we had the 
apple .and candle game. And last, we played 
the raisin game." 
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That is a new game to me, ' ' said Grand- 
ma. * ^ How is it played ? ' ' 

** Why, Sylvia took a piece of cord about 
three feet long " 

* * You mean about a yard, don 't you ? ' ^ 
asked Grandma. 

** Yes," said Belle; ^* they are the same 
thing. ' ' 

^ ^ I know that, ' ' said Grandma, ' ' but girls 
talk in yards. Boys talk in feet. However, 
go on with your raisin game. ' ' 

'^ Well," continued Belle, '^ Sylvia strung 
the raisin, placing it in the middle of the cord. 
Two people had their hands tied behind them, . 
each. of them taking an end of the string in 
Ms mouth. Then they began to chew. The 
one who got to the raisin first, won." 

Belle was interrupted by the ringing of the 

telephone bell. 
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She stopped talking, laid down her book, 
went over to the telephone, took down the re- 
ceiver, and put it to her ear. 




" Hello 1 " she said. 




'* Oh, hello, Sylvia, is that youl " 


"How are the cats and the dog? " 


" Oh, I am so sorry to hear that." 


"Yes, I think he eats too much, 


anyway." 



**Yes, Exercise is good for dogs as well as 
for boys and girls. ' ' 

•••••••••••• ..........■•..••.••••••• 

' ' What 's that ? One of the kittens got tan- 
gled up with a ball of worsted ! " 

^^ Wasn't that funny?" 
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How did you untangle her ? ' ' 



'' Why don't you keep the ball of worsted 
where the kittens can't get at it? " 

'* We had a splendid time, Sylvia. Isn't 
it too bad that Hallowe'en doesn't come more 
than once a year! " 

^' Won't you come over to-night? Grand- 
ma is going to begin a new story." 



" Aladdin." 



'* Oh, about half -past seven." 

* * Sylvia says she is coming over this even- 
ing," said Belle, as she hung up the receiver. 

Grandma had found her glasses, and as 
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she was on her way up-stairs, she said to Belle : 
'' Don't you think it would be pleasant for you 
to go out now for a little while ? ' ' 

So Belle went out to play. 

After supper Grandma and the children 
waited for Sylvia. As soon as she came in, 
Grandma began her story. 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 

There once lived a poor tailor, who had a 
son called Aladdin. He was a careless, idle 
boy, who would do nothing but play all day 
long. 

This so grieved the father that he died; 
yet Aladdin did not mend his ways. 

One day, when Aladdin was playing in 
the streets, a stranger asked him if he was not 
the son of Mustapha , the tailor. ^ * I am, sir, ' ' 
replied Aladdin, '' but he died a long while 
ago. ' ' 

On learning this, the stranger, who was an 

African magician, fell on his neck and kissed 

him, saying : ^ ^ I am your uncle, and knew you 

from your likeness to my brother. Go tell 

your mother I am coming. ' ' 
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Aladdin ran home and told his mother of 
his newly-found uncle. ** Indeed, child," she 
said, '^ your father had a brother, but I 
thought he was dead." However, she made 
supper ready, and soon the uncle came, laden 
with sherbet and fruit. 

He fell down and kissed the place where 
Mustapha used to sit, and told Aladdin's 
mother that he had been forty years out of 
the country. He then turned to Aladdin, and 
asked him his trade. The boy hung his head, 
while his mother burst into tears. 

On learning that Aladdin was idle and 
would learn no trade, he offered to take a shop 
for him and stock it with merchandise. Next 
day he bought Aladdin a fine suit of clothes. 
He then took the boy all over the city, show- 
ing him the sights. At nightfall he brought 
Aladdin home, and his mother was overjoyed 
to see her son dressed so finely. 

Next day the' magician led Aladdin into 

some beautiful gardens a long way outside the 

city gates. They sat down by a fountain, and 

the magician divided a cake between them. 

They then journeyed onward till they almost 
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reached the moimtains. Aladdin was so tired 
that he begged to go back, but the magician 
led him on. 

At last they came to two mountains divided 
by a narrow valley. " We will go no further," 
said the false uncle. ' ' I will show you some- 
thing wonderful ; but first gather up sticks and 
I shall make a fire." 

When it was lit, the magician threw on it 
a powder, at the same time saying some magi- 
cal words. The earth trembled and opened in 
front of them, 
showing a 
square, flat stone 
with a brass ring 
in the middle to 
raise it by. 

Aladdin tried 
to run away, but 
the magician 
knocked him 
down. 

" What have 
Sn i "13 I done, Uncle?" 
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said he, piteously. Whereupon the magician 
said more kindly: '' Fear nothing, but obey 
me. Beneath this stone lies a treasure which 
is to be yours. No one else may touch it. So 
you must do exactly as I tell you." 

At the word treasure Aladdin forgot his 
fears, and grasped the ring as he was told, 
saying the names of his father and his grand- 
father. The stone came up, and some steps 
appeared. 

Go down," said the magician. ^* At the 
foot of those steps you will find an open door 
leading into three large halls. Tuck up your 
gown and go through them without touching 
anything, or you will die instantly. ' ' 

Here Grandma paused. It was time for 
Sylvia to go home, as her brother was waiting 
for her. 

When she was leaving, she said : * ^ Thank 
you all for a pleasant evening. I enjoyed the 
story very much. ' ' 

Grandma asked her to come in again to 

hear about Aladdin, and Sylvia saying, *^ I 

shall be glad to," went off with her brother. 
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Grandma said, looking at May : ^ ^ Wee 
Willie Winkie runs through the town. Good- 
night to you all. ' ' 

To this the children replied, " Good-night 
to you. Grandma," and went off singing: 

" Up-stairs and down-stairs in his night 
gown. ' ' 

To THE Pupils: 1. What is the abbreviation 
for yards? Write a list of four things you can 
buy by the yard. 

2. Copy the matter on pages 288 and 289, sup- 
plying Sylvia 's part in the conversation. 

3. Place the proper word, either to, too, or two, 
in the blank spaces that follow : 

1. I am going the park day. 

2. It is cold go without an over- 

coat. 

3. It is bad that we can 't go out together. 

4. The cat has fore legs and hind 

ones. 

5. He is lazy learn the verses. 

To THE Teacher: This exercise may be an 
oral one. 

Let the pupils impersonate Belle and Sylvia, 
and talk over an imaginary telephone line. 
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NINETY-FIRST EVENING 

* ^ Aladdin lived in a walled city, didn 't he, 
Grandma? " asked Ben. 

^^I think so, because the story tells of his 
pretended uncle taking him outside the city 
gates. ' ' 

^^ What queer looking streets there are in 
those eastern cities," said Belle. 

^ ^ Yes, ' ' replied Grandma, ^ ^ as a rule, they 
are very narrow and crooked, and in summer 
very hot.'^ 

^^ Speaking of hot places. Grandma, re- 
minds me that our Sunday school teacher 
spoke the other day of a fiery furnace. He 
was telling us about the East at the time. I 
don't know what he meant by it." 

^^ He had probably told the class about it 
when you were away this summer. Shall I 
tell you? " 

^* Please do, Grandma," was the reply. 
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So Grandma went on : 

'' In Biblical days there was a great King 
in the East, Nebuchadnezzar by name. ' ' 

** Was that the same man that * did eat 
grass as oxen ? ' " asked Belle. 

^' Yes/' said Grandma, ** the same man.'* 

* * What about the fiery furnace ? ' ' asked 
Ben. 

** Nebuchadnezzar had set up golden im- 
ages for his people to worship . Three of his 
subjects, however, refused to worship the 
golden images — Shadrach, Meschach , and 
Abed-nego." 

'* What did Nebuchadnezzar do to them? " 
asked May. 

'* He ordered that the furnace be heated 
seven times more than it was usually heated. 
Then, says the Bible: " 

He commanded the most mighty men that 
were in his army to bind Shadrach, Meschach, 
and Abed-nego, and to cast them into the burn- 
ing fiery furnace. 

Then these men were bound in their 
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coats, their hosen, and their hats, and their 
other garments, and were cast into the midst 
of the burning fiery furnace. 

Then Nebuchadnezzar came near to the 
mouth of the burning fiery furnace, and spoke, 
and said : * ' Shadrach, Meschach, and Abed- 
nego, ye servants of the most high God. Come 
forth, and come hither! " Then Shadrach, 
Meschach, and Abed-nego came forth out of 
the midst of the fire. 

And the princes, gove rnors, and capt ains, 
and the king's counselors, being gathered to- 
gether, saw the men, upon whose bodies the 
fire had no power, nor was an hair of their 
heads singed, neither were their coats changed, 
nor the smell of fire had passed on them. 

Then Nebuchadnezzar spake, and said: 
^' Blessed be the God of Shadrach, Meschach, 
and Abed-nego, who hath sent his angel, and 
delivered his servants that trusted in him, and 
have changed the king's word, and yielded 
their bodies, that they might not serve nor wor- 
ship any God, except their own God.'' 

*' Thank you. Grandma, now I under- 
stand,'' said Ben. 
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Sylvia came in at this moment, saying 
*' Good-evening." She sat down with the 
other children, who welcomed her heartily; 
and Grandma continued with Aladdin: 

** These halls lead into a garden of fine 
fruit trees. Walk on till you come to a niche 
where stands a lighted lamp. Pour out the oil 
it contains , and bring the lamp to me." He 
drew a ring from his finger and gave it to 
Aladdin. 

Aladdin found everything as the magician 




had said. He gathered some fruit, took the 
lamp, and returned to the mouth of the cave. 

The magician cried out as soon as he saw 
Aladdin : * ' Make haste and give me the lamp ! ' ' 
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This Aladdin refiised to do until he was out 
of the cave. The magician flew into a terrible 
temper. He threw some more powder ou the 
fire, said something, and the stone rolled back. 




For two days Aladdin remained in the 
dark, crying. At last he clasped his hands in 
prayer, and in so doing rubbed the ring which 
the magician had given him. Immediately 
an enormous genius rose out of the earth. 
"What wouldst thou with me? I am the 
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Slave of the Ring, and will obey thee in all 
things, ' ' said the genius. 

Aladdin replied : ^ * Deliver me from this 
place ! " * Whereupon the earth opened, and 
he found himself outside. As soon as his eyes 
could bear the light, he went home and showed 
his mother the lamp and the fruit he had gath- 
ered in the garden. The fruit was really prec- 
ious stones. 

He then asked for some food. 

^ * Alas ! child, ' ' she said, ' ' I have nothing 
in the house." Aladdin then said he would 
sell the lamp. As it was very dirty, she began 
to rub it, that it might fetch a higher price. 

Instantly a hideous genius appeared, and 
asked what she would have. She fainted away, 
but Aladdin, snatching the lamp, said boldly : 
* ' Fetch me something to eat ! ' ' 

The genius returned with a silver bowl, 
twelve silver plates containing rich meats, two 
silver cups, and two bottles of sherbet. Alad- 
din 's mother, when she came to herself, said : 

* ' Whence comes this splendid feast ? ' ' 
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" Ask not, but eat," replied Aladdin. 

When they had eaten all the genius had 
brought, Aladdin sold one of the silver plates 
and bought more food. This he did until not 
a plate was left. He then asked the genius to 
give him another set of plates, and thus they 
lived for many years. 

One day the Sultan ordered that every one 
was to stay at home and close his shutters, whUe 
the Princess, his daughter, went to and from 
her bath. 
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Aladdin wanted to see her face, so he hid 
himself behind the door of the bath, and saw 
her as she went through. The Princess lifted 
her veil as she went in, and looked so beauti- 
ful that Aladdin fell in love with her. He 




went home and told his mother that he loved 
the Princess, and meant to ask the Sultan for 
her hand in marriage. 

His mother hurst out laughing, but Alad- 
din begged her to go to the Sultan with his re- 
quest. Finally, she went. 
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She took with her to give to the Sultan the 
magic fruit from the enchanted garden. This 
sparkled and shone like the most beautiful 
jewels — for that is really what it was. 



When she came to the palace she entered 
the coimcil hall, and placed herself in front of 
the Sultan. He, however, took no notice of 
her. She went every day for a week, and stood 
in the same place. 

When the council broke up on the sixth 
day, the Sultan said : ^ ^ I see a woman in the 
council chamber every day. Call her to-mor- 
row, that I may find out what she wants. ' ' 

Next day, at a sign from the Vizier, she 
went to the foot of the throne, and remained 
kneeling till the Sultan said to her, ^ ' Rise, my 
good woman, and tell me what you want.'^ 

So she told him of her son's love for the 
Princess. ' ' I prayed him to forget her, ' ' she 
said, ^' but in vain. He begged me to come and 
ask your majesty for the hand of the Princess. 
I pray you to forgive, not me alone, but my 
son Aladdin.'' 

The Sultan asked what she had in her hand, 
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and she presented him with the magic fruit. 
He was thunderstruck, and turning to the 
Vizier, said: ^* What sayest thou? Ought I 
not to give the Princess to one who values her 
at such a price ? ' ' 

The Vizier advised the Sultan to wait three 
months. In that time he hoped his own son 
would make a finer present. So the Sultan 
granted this, and told Aladdin's mother that, 
though he consented to the marriage, she must 
not appear before him again for three months. 

Aladdin waited for two months. Then 
one day his mother went into the city to buy 
oil. She found every one making merry, and 
asked what was going on. '^ Do you not know,'' 
was the answer, 'Hhat the Grand Vizier's son 
is to marry the Sultan 's daughter to-night ? ' ' 

Breathless she ran home and told Aladdin. 
He was overwhelmed at first, but soon thought 
of the lamp. He rubbed it and the genius ap- 
peared, saying : * ^ What is thy will ? ' ' 

Aladdin replied : * * The Sultan has broken 

his promise to me, and the Vizier's son is to 

have the Princess. To-night bring hither the 

bride and the bridegroom." 
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^^ Master, I obey,'' said the genius. 

At midnight the genius brought the Viz- 
ier's son and the Princess to the house of 
Aladdin. '' Fear nothing," Aladdin said to 
the Princess; *^no harm shall come to you." 

The Princess was too frightened to speak, 
and passed the most miserable night of her 
life. At dawn the genius transported them 
back to the palace. 

Presently the Sultan came to wish his 
daughter good-morning, but she would not say 
a word, and was very sorrowful. The Sultan 
sent her mother, who said: '^ How comes it, 
child, that you will not speak to your father? 
What has happened ? ' ' 

The Princess sighed deeply, and at last told 
her mother how, during the night, she had 
been carried to a strange house. Her mother 
did not believe her, and told her it was an idle 
dream. 

Grandma stopped. The children waited ex- 
pectantly, but Sylvia's brother had come for 
her. So she thanked Grandma, and told them 

all what a pleasant evening she had spent. 
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" Good-nights" were said, Sylvia went home, 
and the other children went up-stairs. 

To THE Pupils: 1. The plural of the genius 
here used is genii. 

Eadius and fungus also change the us into i. 

Arrange these singulars in one column, and the 
plurals in another. Then learn them by heart. 

2. There are three sentences in the following 
paragraph. Eewrite it, putting in the capitals 
and punctuation marks : 

the clock struck twelve and Cinderella ran out 
as nimble as a deer the prince followed but could 
not overtake her in her haste she dropped one of 
her slippers which the prince picked up 

To THE Teacher : This exercise should be cor- 
rected by means of the blackboard. 
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NINETY-SECOND EVENING 

The children went to fetch Sylvia. When 
they came back with her, they gathered around 
Grandma, who continued: 

The following night, exactly the same thing 
took place. Next morning, the Princess again 
refused to speak, and the Sultan threatened 
to cut off her head. She then told him to ask 
the Vizier's son what had happened. The Sul- 
tan did so, and learned the truth. The Vizier 's 
son added, that dearly as he loved the Princess, 
he believed she was enchanted. Next day he 
fled the country, crossing the desert on a camel 
with a caravan. 

When the three montns had passed, Alad- 
din sent his mother to remind the Sultan of 
his promise. She stood in the same place as 
before. The Sultan, on seeing her poverty, 
did not want to keep his word. He asked the 

Vizier's advice, who told him to set so high a 
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value on the Princess that no man living could 
pay it. 

The Sultan then turned to Aladdin's 
mother, saying: ^' Good woman, a Sultan 
must remember his promises. But your son 

must first send me forty gold basins brimful 
of jewels, carried by forty black slaves, led by 
as many white ones, beautifully dressed. Tell 
him that I await his answer. ' ' 

The mother of Aladdin salaamed and went 
home, thinking all was lost. She gave Aladdin 
the message, adding, '' He may wait long 
enough for your answer ! ' ' 

Not so long, mother, as you think,'' her 
son replied. '* I would do a great deal more 
than that for the Princess." 

He called the genius, and in a few moments 
the eighty slaves arrived, filling the small 
house and garden. They set out for the pal- 
ace, two by two, followed by his mother. 
They were so richly dressed that every one 
crowded to see them and the basins of gold 
they carried on their heads. 

They entered the palace, and stood in a 

half -circle round the throne with their arms 
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while Aladdin's mother 
them to the Sultan. He hesitated no longer, 
but said: " Good woman, return and tell your 
son that I wait for him with open arms." 

She lost no time in telling Aladdin, bid- 
ding him make haste. But Aladdin first called 
the genius. " I want a perfumed bath," he 
said, " a handsome cloak, a horse finer than 
the Sultan's, and twenty slaves to attend me. 
Besides this, six slaves, beautifully dressed, 
to wait on my mother; and lastly, ten thou- 
sand pieces of gold in ten purses." 
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No sooner said than done, and thus it was 
that Aladdin went to the palace. 

The Sultan came down from his throne 
when he saw Aladdin, and led him into a hall 
where a feast was spread, intending to marry 
him to the Princess that very day. 

But Aladdin said : ^ * I must first build a 
palace fit for her," and took his leave. Once 
home, he said to the genius : * ^ Build me a 
palace of the finest marble, set with precious 
stones. In the middle, build me a large hall 
with a dome, its walls of gold and silver. Each 
side must have six windows set with diamonds 
and pearls — except one window, which is to be 
left unfinished. There must be stables and 
horses, grooms and slaves. Go and see about 
it! " 

The palace was finished next day, and the 
genius carried Aladdin there, and showed him 
all his orders faithf ully carried out. Alad- 
din's mother, beautifully dressed, walked to 
the palace with her slaves. She was taken to 

the I^rincess, who received her with great 
honor. 

That night the Princess, her father the Sul- 
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tan, and all the court went to Aladdin's palace, 
where the wedding took place. There was a 
great feast, after which they danced till mid- 
night. 

Next day the Sultan inspected the palace, 
On entering the hall with the four-and-twenty 
windows, with their diamonds and pearls, he 
cried: " It is a world's wonder! There is 
only one thing that surprises me. One win- 
dow is unfinished." 

" Yes," said Aladdin. " I wish your Maj- 
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esty to have the honor of finishing this pal- 



ace. ' ' 
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The Sultan was pleased, and sent for the 
best jewelers in the city. He showed them the 
window, and bade them finish it like the others. 

Sir, ' ' replied their spokesman, * * we can- 
not find j ewels enough. ' ' 

The Sultan had all his jewels taken to them. 
These they used in a month's time, but the 
work was only half done. Aladdin then or- 
dered them to undo their work and carry the 
jewels back, and the genius finished the win- 
dow. 

The Sultan was surprised to see his jewels 
again, and visited Aladdin, who showed him 
the finished window. 

■ 

Far away in Africa the wicked magician 
still lived, and by his magic art he knew all 
about Aladdin. So he left his home, and trav- 
eled night and day till he reached the city, bent 
on Aladdin's ruin. 

As he passed through the town he heard 

people talking everywhere about a wonderful 

palace. 
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" What is this wonderful palace you speak 
of ? " he asked. 
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Have you not heard of Prince Aladdin's 
palace," was the reply, ** the greatest wonder 
in the world ? I will direct you to it, if you 
have a mind to see it." 

The magician thanked him who spoke, and 
having seen the palace, knew that it had been 
raised by the Genius of the Lamp. He deter- 
mined to get the lamp and to make Aladdin 
suffer. 

Aladdin had gone hunting for eight days, 
which gave the magician plenty of time to 
work his evil plan. He bought a dozen copper 
lamps, put them into a basket, and went to the 
palace, crying, ** New lamps for old! " He 
was followed by a laughing crowd. 

The Princess sent a slave to find out what 
the noise was about. 

** Madam," said the slave on her return, 
** they cannot help laughing to see an old fool 
offering to exchange fine new lamps for old 



ones. ' ' 



Another slave, hearing this, said : * ' There 

is an old lamp here which he can have." 
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The story was so interesting that the even- 
ing came to an end all too soon, and Sylvia's 
brother was waiting. 

She again thanked Grandma for a pleasant 
evening. * * Good-nights ' ' were again said, and 
in a few minutes Sylvia was home, and Ben, 
Belle, and May were up-stairs. 

To THE Pupils: Suppose you had been in- 
vited to a friend's house, as was Sylvia. Tell what 
you would say to the friend as you were leaving 
for home. 

To THE Teacher: This exercise should be 
both oral and written. 
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NINETY-THIRD EVENING 

The youngsters were out of breath when 

they came into the room. 

f 

' * Grandma, we have been having such fun 
playing * I spy,' " said May, fanning herself 
with a newspaper which she picked up from 
the table. 

* * And Ben could find us every time, Grand- 
ma, ' ' said Belle. 

' ' Next time we '11 take Aladdin 's lamp with 
us. Belle," said May. '' We can rub it and 
wish that Ben can 't find us. " 
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All you have to do," said Grandma, '4s 
to find the lamp. Have you never heard 
Lowell's poem ' Aladdin' ? " 

* * No, Grandma, ' ' was the reply. 

** Here it is: " 
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Aladdin 

When I was a beggarly boy, 

And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend nor a toy. 

But I had Aladdin 's lamp ; 
When I could not sleep for the cold, 

I had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded, with roofs of gold, 

My beautiful castles in Spain I 

Since then I have toiled day and night, 

I have money and power good store, 
But I'd give all my lamps of silver bright 

For the one that is mine no more; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose. 

You gave, and may snatch again ; 
I have nothing 't would pain me to lose, 

For I own no more castles in Spain ! 

— James Russell Lowell, 
— Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

** Now," said Grandma, as she finished, 
let me go on with my story : ' ' 

But this was the magic lamp, which Alad- 
din had left there. The Princess, not knowing 

its value, laughingly bade the slave take it and 
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get a new one. She went to the magician and 
said: '* Give me a new lamp for this." He 
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snatched the old lamp and told the slave to 
take a new one. 

When she had done so, he hurried out of 
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the city gates to a lonely place, where he re- 
mained till nightfall. Then he pulled out the 
lamp and rubbed it. The genius appeared, 
and, at the magician's command, carried him, 
together with the palace and the Princess in 
it, to a lonely place in Africa. 

Next morning the Sultan looked out of the 
window toward where Aladdin 's palace should 
be, and rubbed his eyes, for it was gone. He 
sent for the Vizier and asked what had become 
of .the palace. The Vizier looked out, too, and 
was lost in astonishment. He said it was en- 
chantment, and the Sultan sent thirty men on 
horseback to fetch Aladdin in chains. 

They met him riding home, bound him, 
and made him go with them on foot. The 
people loved him, however, and they followed, 
to see that he came to no harm. He was car- 
ried before the Sultan, who ordered the execu- 
tioner to cut off his head. 

Just then the Vizier saw that the crowd 
had forced their way into the courtyard to 

save Aladdin. He called to the executioner 
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to wait. Aladdin now begged to know what 
lie had done. 

** False fellow! " cried the Sultan, ** come 
hither, ^ ' and he pointed to the place where the 
palace had stood. Aladdin was so amazed that 
he could not say a word. 

*' Where is the palace, and where is my 
daughter ? ' ' demanded the Sultan. ' ' For the 
first I care but little, but my daughter I must 
have, and you must find her or lose your 
head.^' 

Aladdin begged for forty days in which to 
find her, promising if he failed, to return to 
be beheaded. 

His prayer was granted, and sadly he went 
forth from the palace. For three days he 
wandered about like a madman, asking every- 
one he met what had become of his palace ; but 
they could only pity — not answer — ^him. 

He came to the banks of a river, where he 

knelt down to say his prayers. In so doing, he 

rubbed the magic ring he still wore. The 

genius he had seen in the cave appeared, and 

asked his will. 
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** Bring back my Princess and my palace/' 
said Aladdin. 
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That is not in my power," said the gen- 
ius. *' I am only the Slave of the Ring; you 
must ask the Slave of the Lamp." 

* * Even so, ' ' said Aladdin, ' \ but thou canst 
take me to the palace, and set me down under 
my dear wife 's window. ' ' 

He at once found himself in Africa, under 
the window of the Princess, where he fell 
asleep. 

He was awakened by the singing of birds, 
and his heart was lighter. That morning the 
Princess rose earlier than she had done since 
she had been carried into Africa by the magi- 
cian. As she was dressing, one of her women 
looked out and saw Aladdin. The Princess 
ran and opened the window, and Aladdin 
looked up. 

• She called him to her, and great was their 
joy. After he had kissed her, Aladdin said : 
** I beg of you. Princess, tell me what has be- 
come of an old lamp I left in the hall when I 

went hunting." 
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" Alas! "she 
said, " I am the 
cause of our sor- 
row," and then 
told him of the 
exchange of the 
lamp. 

"Now I 
know," cried 
Aladdin, " that 
we have to thank 
the African ma- 
gician for this ! 
Where is the 
lamp?" 

" He carries 
it about with 
him," said the 
Princess. " I know, for he pulled it out of 
his pocket to show me. He wishes me to 
marry him, saying that you were beheaded by 
my father's command." 

Aladdin left her for a while. He went into 
the town, and bought a certain powder. Then 
he returned to the Princess, who let him in by 
a little secret door. 
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** Put on your most beautiful dress/' he 
said to her, ** and receive the magician with 
smiles. Invite him to sup with you, and say 
you wish to taste the sherbet of his country. 
He will go for some. While he is gone, put 
this powder into your cup, ' ' and he handed her 
the powder. 

So she put on a beautiful robe, and a head- 
dress of diamonds. When the magician came, 
she said to him : * * I have made up my mind 
that Aladdin is dead, and I therefore invite 
you to sup with me. But I am tired of the 
sherbets of Persia, and should like to taste 
those of Africa. '^ 

The magician went to his cellar, and the 
Princess put the powder Aladdin had given 
her into her cup. When the magician re- 
turned, she asked him to drink her health in 
the sherbet of Africa, handing him her cup in 
exchange for his. 

Before drinking, the magician made her a 

speech in praise of her beauty, but the Princess 

said **Let us drink first, and you may say 

what you will afterwards." She raised her 
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cup to her lips, and the magician drained his 
and fell back lifeless. 

The Princess then opened the door for 
Aladdin. He took the lamp out of the dead 
magician's pocket, and rubbed it. When the 
genius appeared, Aladdin bade him carry the 
palace and all in it back to Persia. This was 
done so quickly that the Princess felt only two 
little shocks. 

The Sultan, who was sitting in his room 
grieving' for his lost daughter, happened to 
look up. He rubbed his eyes, for there stood 
the palace as before! He hastened thither, 
and Aladdin received him in the hall of the 
four-and-twenty windows, with the Princess 
at his side. 

Aladdin told the Sultan what had hap- 
pened, and showed him the body of the ma- 
gician, that he might believe. A ten days' 
feast was held, and Aladdin and his Princess 
lived the rest of their lives in peace. 

The clock struck nine, and with a hasty 

** Thanks and good-night '' to Grandma, 

Sylvia went home, while Ben, Belle and May 

went to dreamland. 
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NINETY-FOURTH EVENING 

*' I have a new doll, Grandma," said May, 
who found Grandma alone. 

" Yes?" replied Grandma. " What kind?" 

" Ben called it an Esquimau when he gave 
it to me. It is dressed all in fur." 




Esquimau Cbiuibbn 

Cmirttn "f itatthea Baitum vfOtt Pnii Bpadilisn. 
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** That's because it comes from the far 
north, ' ' explained Grandma. 

' * And, Grandma, yon will have to give me 
another lullaby/' 

*' Why? " was the reply. 

'' For my Scotch doll. She is a bonny 
little thing, but she won't go to sleep with any 
of the songs I know. ' ' 

^ ' Well, here come Ben and Belle. As soon 
as we are settled, you shall have your new 
song. ' ' 

The children snuggled down and Grandma 
sang 

A Lullaby. 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, 

Here's a little sleepy girlie that must go to slum- 
ber soon! 

Won't you glide across the window on your 
shining silver wings, 

Won't you spare .'twixt noon and noon 

Just one tiny, tender minute to this cot with 

baby in it. 
Though I know you're oh, so busy with a hun- 
dred million things? 
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Lady Moon, Lady Moon, 

Let her see the polished buckles on your gleaming 

silver shoon ! 
Let her touch your diamond rings and the star 

dust on your wings ; 
And should you bend above her — ah! but that 

would be a boon ! — 
And kiss her little, rosy lips, how kind, Lady 

Moon! 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, 

Tell her just one fairy story that you've gath- 
ered as you go 
From the pine woods or the snow. 
From the gayly lighted cities or the stars above 
them strewn ; 
There's a sleepy little girlie that would like so 
much to know 
Just one, little, fairy story. Lady Moon ! 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, 

It is late ; and you 're so busy with so many trysts 
to keep. 
And our little wide-eyed babba — it is time she 
went to sleep! 
Kiss those cheeks that mock December 
With their roses picked in June ; 

Though she's sleepy, she'll remember, — 
She'll remember. Lady Moon! 
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** Thank you, Grandma. That is so pretty 
I am sure she will go to sleep when she hears 

'' You must have a number of lullabies 
now, May, ' ' said Ben. 

^' Oh, yes. But you see I need a number, 
because my family is so large. '' 

^ ' Couldn 't you make one do for them all ? ' ' 
asked Belle. 

'' No,'' replied May, shaking her head. 
** When one of my family is cross, and won't 
go to sleep, sometimes I have to try two or 
three before she will close her eyes." 

Grandma brought the evening to a close 
by saying : ' ' Bedtime, children. Good-night 
to you all." 

And the children said, ^ ' Good-night, ' ' and 
went off repeating : ' ' Just one, little, fairy 
story. Lady Moon! " 

To THE Pupils: I. To glide means to move 
gently and smoothly; 'twixt, betwixt or between; 
shoon, the old plural of shoe; boon, a benefit or 
favor; strewn, scattered; tryst, a place or time 
of meeting. Put u in place of y in tryst, and you 
have what? 
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II. Omitting, Hwixt and shoon, put the other 
words in their proper places in the following sen- 
tences : 

a. Her path was with roses. 

b. The skaters d swiftly over the ice. 

c. The two soldiers were to come together at 
the ing place in the woods. 

d. '* The only I ask," said Andre, '4s 

to die a soldier 's death. ' ' 

III. Here are some words pronounced alike 
but spelled differently: 

way to bin berry 

weigh too been bury 

two 

Put the right word in the right place : 

1. I asked the butcher to the meat the 

second time. 

2. I said — — the policeman, ' ' Please tell me 

the the park." 

3. We should all unkindnesses. 

4. A strawberry is a fine . 

5. The wheat was put into a . 



6. We have learners from our birth. 

7. I asked him write me. 

8. He was proud learn. 

9. I have eyes. 

To THE Teacher: This is to be a written ex- 
ercise. It should be examined, corrected, and re- 
turned to the pupils. 
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NINETY-FIFTH EVENING 

The children had hardly settled themselves 
when Belle said: ^* Grandma, we learned a 
new song in school to-day. The words are by 
the same author who wrote the song yon sang 
the other night." 

' Who is the author? " 

^ Thomas Moore.'' 

* And the name of the poem ? ' ' 

* * The Meeting of the Waters.' " 

* That is beautiful, children, ' ' said Grand- 
ma; ** I heard it years ago in Ireland, and I 
should like to hear it again." 

So the children sang 

THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. 

Thomas Moore. Arr. by George H. Gartlan. 

Irish Melody. 
Not too fast 

- - - ■ }. 







1. There is not in the wide world a val-ley so sweet As that 

2. Sweet vale of A - vo - cal how cahn I could rest In thy 
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vale in whose bonsom the bright wa-ters meet. Oh! the last rays of 
boHsom of shade with the friends I love best, Where the storms that we 
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feel -ing and life must de-part, Ere the bloom of that val-ley shall 
feel in this cold world should cease, And our hearts,like thy waters, be 




fade from my heart,Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart, 
min-gled in peace. And our hearts,like thy waters, be min-gled in peace. 

" Thank you very much, children. To- 
morrow night we are to begin the story of The 
Forty Thieves.'' 

'' I am so glad," said May. ** That's a 
story I want to hear. ' ' 

As the clock began to strike, '^ Good- 
nights" were said, and the children went to 
look for the Sandman. 

To THE Pupils : Copy the words of the poem, 
and learn them by heart. 

To THE Teacher : Note that the poem has but 
four lines to the stanza. The last line is repeated 
in the musical version. 
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NINETY-SIXTH EVENING 

When Grandma came into the room, she 
found Ben studying. The girls had not ap- 
peared. 

" What's the trouble, Ben? '' 

I made a mistake when I was reciting 
the number of days in the months, in school 
to-day, Grandma.'' 

** Perhaps I can help you. Study these 
two rhymes. I learned them as a girl : 

'^ Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November, 
February has twenty-eight alone. 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Excepting leap-year — that's the time 
When February's days are twenty-nine." 

* ' In January, falls the snow. 

In February, cold winds blow, 

In March, peep out the early flowers. 

In April, fall the sunny showers, 
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In May, the farmer mows his hay, 
In June, the roses bloom so gay, 
In July, hotly shines the sun. 
In August, harvest has begun, 
September turns the green leaves brown, 
October winds then blow them down, 
November comes with all its cheer — 
And then December ends the year." 

Ben thanked Grandma, telling her that he 
would soon know them. While he was study- 
ing, the door opened and in came the girls. 
Soon after Grandma began the new story of 

The Forty Thieves. 

In a town in Persia there dwelt two broth- 
ers, one named Cassim, the other AJi Baba. 
Cassim was married to a rich wife and lived 
in comfort. Ali Baba had to keep his wife 
and children by cutting wood in the nearby 
forest and selling it in the town. 

One day, when Ali Baba was in the forest, 
a number of men on horseback came toward 
him. He was afraid they were robbers, so he 
hid in a high tree. 

They dismounted near the tree, forty of 

them in all, as he counted. They unsaddled 
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their horses and tied them to trees. The big- 
gest man, whom Ali Baba took to be their 
captain, went on a little way among some 
bushes, and said : * ^ Open, Sesame ! ^ ' * so 
plainly that Ali Baba heard him. 

A door opened in the rocks, and having 
made the men go in, he followed them, and the 
door shut. They stayed some time inside, and 
Ali Baba was forced to sit patiently in the tree. 

At last the door opened again, and the 
Forty Thieves, for that is what they were, 
came out. * As the captain went in last, he 
came out first, and made them all pass by him. 
He then closed the door, saying : * ' Shut, Ses- 
ame! " Every man saddled his horse, then 
they mounted, and rode away. 

Ali Baba climbed down, went to the door 
hidden among the bushes, and said: ^* Open, 
Sesame ! " It flew open. He was greatly sur- 
prised to find a large and well-lighted place, 
dug out by the hand of man in the form of a 
vault. 

He saw rich bales of merchandise all piled 
together, and gold and silver in heaps. He 

* Ses^&mS is a kind of grain. 
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went in, and the door shut behind him. He did 
not look at the silver, but brought out as many 
bags of gold as his donkeys could carry. He 
loaded the gold on their backs, and covered it 
with branches. Then he said the words: 
*^ Shut, Sesame! " The door closed, and he 
went home. 

When he arrived, he carried the bags of 
gold to his wife, and emptied them out before 
her. He bade her keep the secret, while he 
went and buried the gold. 

** Let me first measure it,'' said his wife. 
** I will go borrow a measure, while you dig 
the hole." So she ran to the wife of Cassim 
and borrowed one. 

The sister was curious to know what sort 
of grain Ali Baba had, so she put some grease 
in the bottom of the measure before she 
brought it out. Ali Baba's wife went home, 
taking the measure with her, and filled and 
emptied it many, many times. 

She then carried it back to her sister, with- 
out noticing that a piece of gold was sticking 
to the grease. Cassim 's wife soon saw it, how- 
ever. She grew more curious than ever, and 
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said to Cassim when he came home: ** Cas- 
sim, your brother is richer than yon. He does 
not count his money; he measures if 

** Ting-a-ling-a-ling, " went the telephone 
bell, interrupting Grandma. 

" I will take the message," said Ben, go- 
ing over to the 'phone. 

He took the receiver down, and put it to 
his ear, saying, * * Hello I ' ' 

^^ What's that?" 

** I can't hear you. Come nearer the 
'phone." 
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Oh, heUo, BiUy! " 



" If Dad will let me go, I shall be there. 
What day did you say? " 

" Thanksgiving afternoon, three o'clock. 
All right." 



" What's that? " 
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** What's that ? Bouncer went through the 
ice to-day! How was thatf 
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Skating over thin ice, eh! '' 



a 



Who pulled him out? '' 



'^ It was lucky he was in a shallow place. 
Good-by, Billy. See you Thanksgiving Day. ' ' 

Ben hung up the receiver, and told Grand- 
ma and the girls that he had been asked by 
Blue Billy to play hockey on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

'' Bedtime,'' warned Grandma. ** Good- 
nights " were exchanged, and the children 
went off to bed. 

To THE Pupils : 1. Copy and memorize the 
first rhyme on page 333. 

2. Prepare answers for Billy, pp. 338 and 339. 

3. Write the names of the months in order, be- 
ginning with January. Write after each, except- 
ing May, June, and July, its abbreviation. 

4. Write the abbreviations for the days in the 
week. 

To THE Teacher : The children should be let- 
ter perfect in Nos. 1, 3 and 4. Test them. 
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NINETY-SEVENTH EVENING 

It had been snowing for nearly two days. 

When the children came in, they told 
Grandma how much fun they had been having 
making a path to school that morning. 

"It's just the kind of weather for Thanks- 
giving/' said Grandma. 

" Yes, indeed," said Ben. 

** No * Forty Thieves ' to-night. Instead, 
I am going to read you a poem, ' ' said Grand- 
ma, and she read Lowell's 

The First Snow Fall. 

The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 

With a silence deep and white. 

Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 

From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer's muffled crow; 
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The stiff rails were softened to swanks-down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 

I stood and watched by the window 

The noiseless work of the sky, 
And the sudden flurries of snowbirds, 

Like brown leaves whirling by. 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood, — 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins, the babes in the wood. 

Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, '' Father, who makes it snow! " 

And I told of the good All-Father 
Who cares for us here below. 

Again I looked at the snow-fall, 

And thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o 'er our first great sorrow. 

When that mound was heaped so high. 

I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of our deep-plunged woe. 

And again to the child I whispered, 

'* The snow that husheth all. 
Darling, the merciful Father 

Alone can make it fall! " 
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Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her ; 

And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under the deepening snow. 

— James Russell Lowell. 
— Courtesy of Houghton^ Mifflin & Co. 

To THE Pupils : 1. Copy the first stanza, and 
memorize that and the second. 

2. The ermine is a small, fur-bearing animal, 
white in winter; Carrara, a fine-grained white 
marble, so called from the place in Italy whence 
it comes; to mufile, means to lessen sound by 
means of coverings ; Auburn, a cemetery ; gradual, 
step by step; patience, the enduring of evils or 
wrongs, such as pain, insult, poverty, etc., with- 
out complaint. 

3. Use the words given above, omitting ermine 
and Auburn, in the following sentences: 

*' The ed drum's sad roll, 

Has beat the soldier's last tattoo.'* 

He had the — of Job. 

As we go on in school from class to class we 
make a increase in our knowledge. 

To THE Teacher: Test the memory work by 
means of written reproduction. 
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NINETY-EIGHTH EVENING 

The Thanksgiving dinner had been eaten, 
and the Thanksgiving game of hockey played, 
before the children gathered around Grandma 
again. 

As the youngsters came in, Ben said : * * I 
have a good story for you, Grandma. ' ' 

Tell it to us, Ben," was Grandma's 
reply. 

Ben went on : * ^ The morning of the heavy 
snow very few of the kindergarten children 
came to school." 

That was to be expected, ' ' said Grandma. 

^' Well, their teacher requires a written 
excuse for each absence. Testerdav, when 
Alice 's little brother, Fred, came into the kin- 
dergarten room, his teacher asked him for his 
excuse. 

^* ^ I did ferdet it,' the little fellow said. 

** So he was told to bring it this morning, 
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and Alice told me that this is a copy of what 
he brought. ' ' And Ben read as follows : 

Deab Miss , 



Little Freddy's legs are fourteen inches long. 
The snow was two feet deep. 

Very truly yours, 

Mrs. . 

** That would seem to be a good excuse," 
said Grandma, laughing. ^' But let us go on 
with our story. I want to finish it before I 
leave you to go abroad. ' ' 

^^ Abroad! " exclaimed the children. 

^^Yes; I must sail in a few weeks, at thfe 
most. ' ' 

^ * Then who will tell us stories. Grandma ? ' ' 

^ * Grandpa will have to take my place until 
I come back ; ' ' and then Grandma went on 
with the story : 

Then she showed him the piece of money 
and told him where she had found it. Cassim 
could not sleep. He got up before sunrise 
next morning and went to his brother. 

** Ali Baba,'' he said, showing him the gold 
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piece. " you pretend to be poor, and yet you 
measure gold." 

Ali Baba saw at once what had happened, 
so he confessed all and offered Cassim a share. 

" That I expect," said Cassim; *' but you 
must tell me now how to find the treasure." 
Ali Baba, more out of kindness than fear, told 
him of the cave, and what words to use. Cas- 
sim left Ali Baba, meaning to go alone and get 
the treasure for himself. 




He rose early next morning, and set out 
with ten donkeys loaded with great chests. He 
soon found the place, and the door in the rock. 
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He said: '' Open, Sesame! '' and the door 
opened, and shut behind him after he had 
entered. 

He gathered together as much of the treas- 
ure as he could, but when he was ready to go 
he could not remember what to say to get out. 
Instead of ^^ Sesame/ 'he said ^* Barley! '' 
and the door remained shut. He named sev- 
eral kinds of grain — oats, rye, com, and wheat 
— ^but the door stuck fast. Then he became so 
frightened at the danger he was in that he 
could remember nothing. 

About noon the robbers, returned to their 
cave, and saw Cassim 's donkeys roaming about 
with great chests on their backs. This alarmed 
them. They drew their swords and went to 
the door, which opened when their captain said, 
^* Open, Sesame! " 

Cassim had heard the sound of their 
horses' feet, so when the door opened he 
leaped out and threw the captain down. The 
robbers soon killed him, however. 

They cut his body into quarters, and nailed 

them up inside the cave. Then they went away 

in search of more treasure. 
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As night drew on Cassim 's wife grew very 
uneasy. She ran to her brother-in-law, and 
told him where her husband had gone^ Ali 
Baba did his. best to comfort her, and set out 
to the forest in search of Cassim. The first 
thing he saw on entering the cave was his 
dead brother. 

Full of horror, he put the body into a 
bag and placed it on one of his donkeys. On 
the other two he put bags of gold. Covering 
all with some branches, he returned home. He 
drove the two donkeys laden with gold into 
his own yard, and led the other to Cassim 's 
house. The door was opened by a slave, 
Morgiana, whom he knew to be a brave girl. 

Unloading the donkey, he said to her: 
** This is the body of your master, who has 
been killed, but whom we must bury as though 
he had died in his bed. I will speak with you 
again, but now tell your mistress I am here.'' 

The wife of Cassim, on learning the fate of 

her husband, wept bitterly. Ali Babi offered 

to take her to live with him and his wife, if 

she would promise not to talk and to leave 

everything to Morgiana. She promised. 
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Morgiana, meanwhile, was sent to a drug- 
gist's to get some medicine. ** My poor mas- 
ter/' she said, ** can neither eat nor speak, and 
no one knows what his illness is.'' She car- 
ried home the medicine, but returned the next 
day weeping, and asked for another medicine, 
only given to those who are very, very ill. 

That evening, no one was surprised to hear 
the cries of Cassim's wife and Morgiana, call- 
ing out that Cassim was dead. 

The day after, Morgiana went very early 
in the morning to an old shoemaker near the 
gates of the town. She put a piece of gold in 
his hand, and bound his eyes with a handker- 
chief. Then she took him to the room where 
the body lay, pulled off the bandage , and bade 
him sew the quarters together. When he had 
done so, she covered his eyes again and led him 
home. 

They buried Cassim, and Morgiana fol- 
lowed him to the grave, weeping and tearing 
her hair. His widow stayed at home, wailing 
and crying. Next day she went to live with 

Ali Baba and his wife. 
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Cassim's shop was given to Ali Baba's old- 
est son. 

The Forty Thieves, on their return to the 
cave, were much astonished to find Cassim's 
body and some of their money-bags gone. 

** We are discovered,'' said the Captain. 
** We will have to find out who it is that 
knows our secret. Two men must have known 
it. We have killed one ; we must now find the 
other. One of you who is bold and cunning 
will go into the city dressed as a traveler, and 
ask whether a man has died, and whether he 
died a strange death. If the messenger fails, 
he shall lose his life, lest we be betrayed. ' ' 

One of the thieves offered to go thither, 
and aftex: the rest had praised him for his 
bravery, he put on a traveler's dress and 
started. He happened to enter the town at 
daybreak, just by the old shoemaker's shop. 

The thief bade the shoemaker — ^Mustapha 
by name — ' ' Good-day, ' ' saying : ' * Honest man, 
how can you see to stitch at your age ? ' ' 

** Old as I am," replied the shoemaker, *^ I 

have very good eyes. Will you believe me 

when I tell you that I have sewed a dead body 
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together in a place where I had less light than 
I have now? " 

As the first stroke of nine sounded, the chil- 
dren rose, said ** Good-night,'' and went up- 
stairs, Grandma wishing them pleasant 
dreams. 

To THE Pupils : What word or words can you 
see in each of the following: 

hockey again snow brother brought 

exclaimed showing measure share treasure 

fear great place shut wheat 

frightened danger nothing returned alarmed 

swords comfort horror fate thither 
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NINETY-NINTH EVENING 

As soon as the children had nestled com- 
fortably about her, Grandma went on : 

The robber was overjoyed at his good for- 
tune, and giving the shoemaker a piece of gold, 
asked to be showai the house where he had 
stitched up the deiad body. 

At first Mustapha refused. But when the 
robber gave him another piece of gold, he be- 
gan to think he might remember the turnings, 
if blindfolded as before. This was done, and 
the robber partly led him, and was partly 
guided by him, to Cassim 's house. The robber 
marked the door with a piece of chalk. Then 
he bade farewell to Mustapha and returned to 
the forest. 

By-and-by, Morgiana, going out, saw the 

mark the robber had made. She thought that 

some mischief was brewing, so fetching a piece 

of chalk, she marked five or six other doors, 

without saying anything to anybody. 
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The thief, meantime, told his comrades of 
his discovery. The Captain thanked him, and 
bade him show the house he had marked. 
When they came to it, they saw that five or six 
other houses were chalked in the same manner. 

The guide was so astonished that he knew 
not what to say. When they returned to the 
cave, he was at once beheaded for having 
failed. 

Another robber was now sent and, having 
won over Mustapha, marked the house in red 
chalk. But Morgiana, being again too clever 
for them, the second messenger was put to 
death also. 

The Captain now went himself but, wiser 
than the others, he did not mark the house. He 
looked at it so closely, however, that he could 
not fail to remember it. 

Then he returned, and ordered his men 
to go into the neighboring villages and 
buy nineteen donkeys and thirty-eight jars. 
He ordered them to leave all the jars empty 
but one, and to fill that one with oil. The Cap- 
tain put one of his men, fully armed, into each 

of the empty jars, rubbing the outside of these 
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with oil. Then all the jars were loaded on 
the nineteen donkeys, and thus they went to 
the town. 

The Captain stopped his donkeys in front 
of Ali Baba's house, and said to Ali Baba, who 
was sitting outside under the palm trees : ** I 
have brought some oil to sell at to-morrow's 
market, but it is now so late that I know not 
where to pass the night. Will you do me the 
favor to take me in ? " 

Though Ali Baba had seen the Captain of 
the robbers in the forest, he did not know him 
in the dress of an oil merchant. He bade him 
welcome, opened the gates for the donkeys to 
enter, and told Morgiafia to prepare a bed and 
supper for the guest. 

After they had supped, Ali Baba went 
again to speak to Morgiana in the kitchen. The 
Captain went into the yard to see after his 
donkeys. He really went to tell his men what 
to do. Beginning at the first jar and ending 
at the last, he said to each man : ^ ^ As soon as 
I throw some stones at you, break the jars 
open and come out. 
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He returned to the house, and Morgiana 
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led him to his chamber. Meanwhile, her lamp 
went out, and she had no more oil in the house. 
Nine was sounded by the clock, so " Good- 
nights " were said, and the children went off 
to bed. 



HUNDREDTH EVENING 

The children were so anxious to hear the 
end of the story that they came in on the 
minute, and Grandma continued: 

** Do not be uneasy/' said Abdallah, an- 
other slave. * ^ Go into the yard and take some 
oil out of one of those jars." 

Morgiana thanked him for his advice, and 
went out to get some oil. When she came to 
the first jar, the robber inside said softly: 
^^Isit time?" 

Any other slave but Morgiana would have 
screamed. But she, knowing the danger her 
master was in, answered quietly, ** Not yet." 
She went to all the jars, giving the same an- 
swer, till she came to the jar of oil. 

She filled her oil pot, went back to the 

kitchen, and lit her lamp. Then she went again 

to the oil jar and filled a large kettle with oil. 

This she put over the fire. When it boiled, she 
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took it and went out and poured enough of the 
boiling oil into each jar to kill the robber in- 
side. Then she put out the fire and the lamp, 
and waited to see what would happen. 

In a little while the Captain of the robbers 
awoke, got up, and opened the window. As 
all seemed quiet, he threw some little stones at 
the jars. He listened, and as none of his men 
seemed to stir, he grew uneasy, and went down 
into the yard. 

On going to the first jar and saying, '' Are 
you asleep ? " he smelt the hot oil. He knew 
at once that his plot had been discovered. All 
his comrades were dead. 

He must escape. But how? By climbing 
over several garden walls, and finding his way 
among the palm trees, he finally got away. 

Morgiana heard and saw all this, and re- 
joicing at her success, she went to bed and to 
sleep. 

At daybreak Ali Baba arose. Seeing the 

oil jars there still, he asked why the merchant 

had not gone with his donkeys. Morgiana bade 

him look into the first jar and note if there 
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was any oil. Seeing a man, he started back in 
terror. 

^* Have no fear/' said Morgiana. ** The 
man cannot harm you. He is dead." Ali 
Baba, when he had recovered somewhat from 
his astonishment, asked what had become of 
the merchant. 

^* Merchant! " said she, ^* he is no more a 
merchant than I am ! ' ' And she told him the 
whole story, saying that it was a plot of the 
robbers of the forest, of whom only three 
were now left. She also told him about the 
red and the white chalk marks. 

Ali Baba at once gave Morgiana her free- 
dom, saying that he owed her his life. Then 
they buried the bodies in the garden, while 
the donkeys were sold in the market by Jjis 
slaves. 

The Captain returned to his cave, which 
seemed lonesome to him without his lost com- 
rades. He resolved to kill Ali Baba for caus- 
ing their death. He dressed himself carefully, 
and went into the town, where he took lod gings 
in an inn. 

He paid many visits to the cave, and car- 
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ried away much rich cloth and fine linen. 
Then he opened a shop opposite to that of Ali 
Baba's son He called himself Cogia Hassan, 
and soon made friends with Ali Baba and his 
son. 

Ali Baba invited him to his house one day. 
They sat in the palm garden. When the mer- 
chant was about to take his leave, Ali Baba 
stopped him, saying, ** Where are you going, 
sir, in such haste ? Will you not stay and sup 
with us?" 

Here Grandma paused. 

* * A palm garden must be a delightful place 
in warm weather," said Ben. 

** Grandma, why don't we have palm 
trees ? ' ' asked May. 

*^ Because they will grow only in warm 
countries, ' ' replied Grandma. 

** I should think that palm trees would be 
very useful to the natives of those countries," 
said Belle. 

^ ^ They are, ' ' said Grandma. ^ ^ A poet has 

told of this : 
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An Obiental Bazaar 




The turban folded 

about his bead 
Was daintily 

wrought of the 

palm-leaf braid, 
And the fan that 

cools him of 

palm was made. 

Of threads of palm 

was the carpet 

spun 
Whereon he kneels 

when the day is 

done, 
And the foreheads of Islam are bowed as one ! 

To him the palm is a gift divine, 
Wherein all uses of man combine — 
House, and raiment, and food, and wine. 

And, in the hour of his great release, 
His need of the palm shall only cease 
With the shroud wherein he lieth in peace. 

" Allah il Allah! " he sings his psalm, 
On the Indian sea, by the isles of balm ; 
'* Thanks to Allah who gives the palm! " 

— Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin d Co. 
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Dong, dong, dong, dong, dong, dong, dong, 
dong, dong, went the clock. 

** Good-nights '' were said, and the children 
went off, repeating : 

^' House, and raiment, and food, and 

wine/^ i 

« 

To THE Pupils: Allah is Arabian for God; 
Abdallah = Abd, servant + Allah, God. Islam, 
believers in Mohamet. From the poem make a list 
of words of more than one syllable. Syllabicate 
them, and mark the accented syllable. 

To THE Teacher : The second and fifth stanzas 
require an explanation of certain features of Mo- 
hammedanism. 
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HUNDRED-FIRST EVENING 

^^ Well, children, we have but two more 
evenings before I sail. You know I go the 
day after Christmas,'' said Grandma, as the 
four settled themselves for the evening. 

But you will write to us. Grandma, won 't 
you? '' asked May. 

*^ Certainly; and you must write to me. 
Now to finish our story : ' ' 

The merchant said that he could not. On 
Ali Baba's asking him why, he replied: ** I 
no longer eat food that has salt in it." 

If that is all," said Ali Baba, ** let me 
tell you that there will be no salt in either the 
meat or the bread that we eat to-night. ' ' 

He went to give this order to Morgiana, 

who was much surprised. ^ ^ Who is this man, ' ' 

she said, ^* who eats no salt with his meat? " 
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^ * He is an honest man, Morgiana, ' ' replied 
her master. ^ * Therefore, do as I bid you. ' ' 

When the food was ready, Morgiana 
helped Abdallah to carry in the dishes. She 
saw at once that Cogia Hassan was the robber 
Captain, and that he carried a dagger under 
his coat. 

* * I am not surprised, ' ' she said to herself, 
' ' that this wicked man who intends to kill my 
master will eat no salt with him. But I will 
fix him." 

When the dessert had been served, Cogia 
Hassan was left alone with Ali Baba and his 
son. Now he intended to kill them. 

Morgiana, meanwhile, had put on a head- 
dress like a dancing girl 's and clasped a girdle 
around her waist. From it there hung a dag- 
ger with a silver hilt. She said to Abdallah, 
* * Take your tabor * and let us go and amuse 
our master and his guest." 

Abdallah took his tabor and played until 
they came to the door. When Abdallah 
stopped playing, Morgiana made a low salaam. 
^^ Come in, Morgiana," said Ali Baba, ^* and 

* Tabor, a small drum. 
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let Cogia Hassan see what you can do.'' Turn- 
ing to Cogia Hassan, he said: " She is my 
housekeeper. ' ' 

Cogia Hassan was by no means pleased, but 
he pretended great eagerness to see Morgiana 
dance. Abdallah began to play the tabor and 
Morgiana to dance. After she had danced sev- 
eral times, she drew her dagger and made 
passes with it. Sometimes she pointed it at 
her own breast, sometimes at her master's, as 
if it were part of the dance. 

Suddenly she snatched the tabor from Abd- 
allah with her left hand, and, holding the 
dagger in her right, held out the tabor to her 
master. Ali Baba and his son each put a piece 
of gold into it, and Cogia Hassan, seeing that 
she was coming to him, pulled out his purse to 
make her a present. While he was putting his 
hand into it, Morgiana plunged the dagger 
into his heart. 

** Wicked girl! " cried Ali Baba and his 
son, ' ' what have you done ? You have ruined 
us! " 

* * It was to save you, master, not to ruin 

you, ' ' answered Morgiana. * * See here, ' ' open- 
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ing the false merchant's coat and showing the 
dagger, ' ^ see what an enemy you had here I 
Remember, he would eat no salt with you, and 
what more would you have? Look at him! 
He is both the false oil merchant, and the Cap- 
tain of the Forty Thieves. ' ' 

Ali Baba was so grateful to Morgiana that 
he offered her to his son in marriage. A few 
days after, the wedding was celebrated with 
great splendor. 

At the end of a year, Ali Baba, hearing 
nothing of any remaining robbers, went to 
the cave. The door opened when he said, 
^^ Open, Sesame! " He went in, and brought 
away as much gold as he could carry. 

He told his son the secret of the cave, and 
the son handed it down to his children. So the 
children and the grandchildren of Ali Baba 
were rich to the end of their lives. 

* * WeU, ' ' said Ben, ' * I wish a fellow could 
get rich now by saying, ' Open, Sesame,' 
Grandma. ' ' 

** The only * Open Sesame ' to-day, Ben, is 

hard work, ' ' was Grandma 's reply. * ' But 

Santa Claus wants you to go to bed early, so 
'Good-night'." 
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HUNDRED-SECOND EVENING 

** Well, children," said Grandma, as the 
children came in, ^* this is my last evening 
with you. As Santa Clans comes to-morrow, 
let me tell you about him." 

A Visit from St. Nicholas 

'Twas the night before Christmas, when all 

through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse ; 
The stock ings were hung by the chimney with 

care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 
The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 
While vi sions of sugarplums danced in their 
heads ; 

And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter's 

nap, — 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 
I sprang frorn my bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash. 
Tore open the shu tters , and threw up the sash. 
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The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Gave a luster of midday to objects below ; 
When, what to ray wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a little old driver, so lively and quick 
I knew in a moment it raust be St. Nick. 
More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 
And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by 

name: 
" Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer and 

Vixen 1 
On, Comet ! on, Cupid ! on. Bonder and Blitzen! — 
To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall, 
Now, dash away, dash away, dash away ail! " 
As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 
When they meet with an obst acle, mount to the 

sky, 
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So, up to the housetop the coursers they flew, 
With a sleigh full of toys, — and St. Nicholas too. 
And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 
As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Down the chinmey St. Nicholas came with a 

bound — 
He was dressed all in fur from his head to his 

foot. 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and 

soot ; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 
And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 
His eyes, how they twinkled! his dimples, how 

merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry ; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow. 
And the beard on his chin was as white as the 

snow. 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 
And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 
He had a broad face, and a little round belly 
That shook, when he laughed, like a bowl full of 

jelly. 
He was chubby and plump, — a right jolly old elf; 
And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself. 
A wink of his eye and a twist of his head 
Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 
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He spoke not a word, but went straight to Ms 

work, 
And filled all the stockings; then turned with a 

jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose. 
And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 
He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle ; 
But I heard him exclaim, ere they drove out of 



" Happy Christmas to all, and to 
night! " 



a good 




A PAGE FOR REVIEW PURPOSES 

The teacher should always use the pitch pipe in this exercise. Sound 
either D flat or C, and have the pupils make their responses in the tone you 
have given. Occasionally, the scale may be sung, using one of the phono- 
grains instead of Do, Re, Mi, Fa, etc. The exercise may also be varied by 
asking the pupils to sing the phonogram in intervals which the teacher dic- 
tates or places on the board in musical notation; as, 1-^6-8; 2-4-6; etc.; or: 

Sing very slowly 



^^ 



P 



t 



^ 



Ung,ung,ung,ung,ung,ung,ung,ung,ung,ung,ung,ung,ung,ung,ung,ung, 
I 
Quality of tone very soft and pure. Pronounce final consonants very 
clearly, even if exaggerated. Use the phonogram selected by the teacher. 



Phonograms: ee oo 


aw 


ew 




ang eng ing ong ung 
ank enk ink onk unk 

th w 


eight 
aight 
wh b 


and aught are 
end ought ure 
d 


er 

• 

ir 
ur 


Words to be Practiced: 








in quire' i ron (i'tim) tl'ny 
in quTr'y a gain' (g6n) ev'er y 
and why new 


5'ases 

anx'ious 

girl 


c&tch (not ketch) which 
In'ter 6st ing there 
bird whose 


gri my dT v&n' 
stu''pld this m6rn1ng 


fore head (f6r' 6d) 
Iftst night 


dQ'ty 

tfml ly 


aJm'ond (am'ttnd) 
um brel'la ( — la) 
chis'el (chlz'61) 
mat'tress ( — trfiss) 
au'to mo'bile ( — mo'bll) 
mu se'um (mti zS'iim) 
mus tache' (mils tash') 
ben zine (bfin'zln or bfin zSn') 


fau'cet (fa'sfit) 

a're a (a're a) 

ad dress' 

for bade' (for bad') 

chim ney (chlm'ny) 

re cess' (r^ s6s') 

vaccina'tion (vac'sl na'shtln) 
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ANOTHER PAGE FOR REVIEW PURPOSES 

Word Choice: 

The italicized word in each of the following sentences is wrongly used 
Put the proper word from the given lists in its place. 

awfully stop can love nice by 

very stay may like interesting to 

1. We had an awfully good time at the party. 

2. My friend is stopping with us. 

3. Can I go with you? 

4. I love ice cream. 

5. That is a nice book. 

6. I went by my aunt's. 

ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES 

Fill the blank spaces with the proper form of begin. 

A. abed 

begin began beginning begun 

1. In the God created the heavens and the earth. — Bible. 

2. I will the new year well. 

3. James has to read a new book. 

4. I to study as soon as I get home. 

6. I am to study algebra. 

6. Use the b form in a sentence. 

7. Use the d form in a sentence. 

8. Use the a form in a sentence. 

9. Use the c form in a sentence. 

Fill the blank spaces with the proper form of give. 

B. abed 

give gave giving given 

1. He me his word that it will be done. 

2. The monitor was out the books at that time. 

3. What I have, I unto thee. 

4. He has some money to the poor. 

5. Use the a form in a sentence. 

6. TFse the b form in a sentence. 

7. Use the c form in a sentence. 

8. Use the d form in a sentence. 
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Fill the blank spaces with the proper form of Uirow. 



C. 



ah c d 

throw threw throwing thrown 

— the rubbish into the basket. 

— this paper into the basket? 

3. The workmen are the dirt into the hole to fill it. 



1. He has 

2. May I 



4. The shortstop 



the runner out at first. 



5. Use the a form of throw in a sentence. 

6. Use the h form of throw in a sentence. 

7. Use the c form of throw in a sentence. 

8. Use the d form of throw in a sentence. 

The following words may also be taken up: do, go, know, see, come. 

FOREIGN IDIOMS 

If the class is addicted to the use of foreign idioms, the teacher should 
strive to cure this defect. When a pupil uses a foreign idiom, an effort 
should be made to get him to restate it in correct form. Thus, for "It stockl 
in the paper," "I find this in the paper," or some equivalent expression. 
When the following exercise is found necessary, the pupils should be asked 
to use the English equivalents, or paraphrases, of the foreign idioms. 



Foreign Idioms 

What kind of a 

He talks like he would be a monitor. 

Tie open the knot. 

I got yet more books. 

I bought for five cents candy. 

He made me a blot. 

It fails me ink in the inkwell. 

I clap on the door. 

I put myself on. 

I put myself off. 

They made me for monitor. 



English Equivalents 

What kind of 

He talks as if he were a monitor. 

Untie the knot. 

I have more books. 

I bought five cents worth of candy. 

He blotted it. 

There is no ink in the inkwell. 

I knock on the door. 

I dress myself. 

I undress myself. 

They made me monitor. 
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VOCABULARY 



s 


arrow 


blades 


9 


Abd al lah 


a shore 


blare 


busi ness 


A bed ne go 


as ton ish ment 


- blast 




abroad 


^ 


blind man's buff 


cam el 


ab sence 


4 


bloom 


cap tain 


a dorn ing 


at tend ants 


blun ders 


cap ture 


ad vice 


Auburn 


boast ing 


car a van 


ad vis ed 


au thor 


bolt ed 


car pet 


a er plane 


au to mo bile 


^H 


Car ra ra 


^sop 




7 


Cas sim 


affair 


babies 


bon ny 


ca the dral 




bade 


boon 


cave 


2 


bak er 


bor row 




Af ri can 


band age 


bot tie 


10 


aim ing 


ban dit ti 


bound 


cease 


alack 


bar ley 


bowl 


chains 


A lad din 


5 


brain 


chalk 


AU Baba 


brake 


cham ber 


Al ice 


ba sin 


bravo 


cher ry 


Allaii 


bat ter y 


brew 


cher ub 


Al le gra 


beach es 


8 


Chi nese 


A mer i can 


beak 


chop 


amid 


beavers 


bridge 


cho rus 




be trayed 


bris tied 


chub by 


3 


Bible 


broth 




angel 


Bib U cal 


brought 


XX 


anxious 


Bing en 


brow 


church 


ap pear ance 


bish op 


buc ca neer ing 


cin der 


April 


^ 


bunch 


cir cus 


A ra bi an 


6 


bunt 


cloak 


a rith me tic 


bit ter ly 


bur ied 


clos et 


army 


black ened 


bus i ly 
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cloth 



clowns 
coil 

com mon 
com pass 

xa 

com plaints 
com rade 
con tains 
con tin ue 
cop per 
cor rect 
cough 

coun sel ors 
cou pie 
conr age 
crea tnre 

crook ed 
crmn ble 
cud die 
cur tain 

Daed a lus 
daf fo dils 
dagger 
dain ty 
dawn 
dead 

X4 

de port ment 
de scend ing 
des ert 
des sert 
de stroy 
di a mond 
dif f er ent 
dis a gree a ble 
dis ap pear 



xs 

dis cov er y 

dis gust 

dis pute 

dis tance 

di vine 

doubt 

doz en 

drear y 

drown ed (dround) 

drug gist 



favor 
fence 
fetch 
fierce 
fi er y 
Fin land 
flakes 
fleet 



herbs 

hes i tate 

hip po pot a mus 



aa 



z6 

dwell ing 

e CO nom ic al 
ef fort 
el e phant 
el e va ted 
elm 

engine 
en vy 
e qual ly 
er ror 

17 

es cort 

Es qui mau 

ex am pie 

ex cit ing 

ex claim 

ex e cu tion er 

ex er cise 

ex trav a gant 

fable 
faith f ul ly 

x8 

false 

fa mil iar 



19 

flight 
flur ries 
fore head 
forth 
for tune 
foun tain 
fra grant 
French 
Fri day 
fur nace 

ao 

gale 

gar ments 

ghost 

gi ant 

gi raffe 

gleam 

gloam ing 

gov ern ment 

grad u al 

grate f ul 

ax 

greedy 
grief 
grimy 
gusty 

gypsy 

haunt 
heav ens 
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hor ror 
hur ri cane 



i de a 
im ag ine 
in sect 
in stant ly 
in ter est ing 
in ter rupt 
in vent or 
in vi ta tion 



33 

Ire land 
is land 
Is rael 

jack et 
Japan 
Jer i cho 
Je ru sa lem 
jew els 
jolly 
Josh u a 

34 

jour ney 

knot 

Ian guage 
Ian tern 
La oc o on 
lem on ade 
light ning 
linen 



loose 
loy al 

S5 

hill a by 
lunch eon 

Mad rid 
ma gi cian 
maples 
mar ble 
mar riage 
meas ure 
med i cine 
mer chan dise 

mes sage 
Me thu se lah 
mil lion 
min i a ture 
Mi DOS 
mis er a ble 
Mon day 
monkeys 
Mo ses 
muffled 

mur mur 
mus tache 

na live 

nature 

Neb u chad nez zar 

nee es sa ry 

neph ew 

niche 

num ber 

Nu rem berg 

a8 

oak 

o be di ent 



ob sta cle 
oc cu pa tion 
or chard 
ov en 
over whelm 

palm 
par rot 
par tridge 

pas sion 
pa tience 
pat tern 
ped dler 
per fumed 
per ish 
pert 
pet als 
piece 
pi geons 

30 

pine 
pitch er 
pit e ous ly 
plead 
poem 

pome gran ate 
por cu pine 
po ta to 
pow d6r 
prac tic ing 

prai rie 
pray ers 
present 
pre tend ed 
priest 
prin ci pal 
psalm 



pun ish 
pur due 

33 

qual i ties 
quar rel 
quar ter 

rage 
rail ings 
rai ment 
rai sin 
rap id 
rath er 
re ceive 

33 

rec i ta tion 
re lay 
re lease 
re fuse 
re mained 
re mem ber 
re mote 
re suit 
rev er ence 
Ri o Ja nei ro 

34 

ri val 

Robinson Crusoe 

roy al 

ru in 

rye 

sacred 
sa laam 
sand wich 
Sat ur day 
scald 
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35 

scar 
scepter 
scorch 
score 
Scotch 
self ish 
Sep tem ber 
ser pents 
ses a me 
sev er al 

36 

sharp «n 

shun 

shrewd 

shrill 

shrimp 

shroud 

sieve 

si lence 

singed (sinjd) 

37 

slang 
slave 
slim y 
smash 
snare 
sneeze 
snug gle 
sof tened 
Sol o mon 
soot 

38 

sor row 
Spain 
Span ish 
speed 
spikes 
splen dor 



spruce 
squir rel 
St. Mark's . 
stain 

39 

star va tion 
stee pie 
stol en 
stran gled 
strewn 
style 
sub tract 
suf fo cate 



sur prise 
tel e phone 

ter ror 

thrown 

thrush 

tiny 

tongue 

tri fles 

Tro jan 

Troy 

trum pet 

tryst 



41 

Tues day 

U lys ses 

un cle 

un com fort a ble 

un grate ful 

un luck y 

u su al 

ut ter ly 

va ca tion 
val ley 

43 

val ue 



Ven ice 
vis it ors 

war rior 
Wednes day 
wo man 
worst ed 
wreath 

yon der 
youth 

43 

ze bra 

zeph yr 

zo log ic al 



REVIEW LIST OF WORDS LIABLE TO BE MISSPELLED 



a fraid 


cir cus 


forty 


par ent 


a gain 


cloth 


four teen 


peddler 


against 


clothe 


friend 


rai sin 


al ways 


could 


goose 


serv ant 


a mong 


cur tain 


health 


skein 


an swer 


doc tor 


i ci cle 


thumb 


any 


drowned 


juice 


vis it 


beach 


each 


kneel 


Wednes day 


been 


ei ther 


lone some 


wheat 


beg gar 


Feb ru a ry 


med i cine 


which 


breath 


fig ure 


nei ther 


whom 


breathe 


fore head 


often 


would 
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